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It is difficult to tell at this stage if the 
film Paris Blues is going to be any 
better than any other Hollywood pro- 
duction with a jazz background. It is 
possible it may even be worse, but that 
is doubtful for one or two reasons. 
Director Martin Ritt stepped off on the 
right foot when he engaged Duke Elling- 
ton to write the score; cast Paul New- 
man, Sidney Poitier and Diahann Car- 
roll to play leading roles; and last but 
by no means least hired Satchmo Arm- 
strong to play a supporting part. Surely 
a film with music by Duke and trum- 
pet by Louis, is bound to come along 
swinging somewhere! 

The story is nothing too deep. Two 
musicians, one coloured, one white, meet 
up with two girls in Paris, and what one 
would expect to ensue obligingly ensues. 
The drug problem rears its ugly head; 
Paul Newman (Ram Bowen, a trom- 
bonist) writes a jazz concerto; but it all 
manages to end fairly happily. Louis 
plays the part of a visiting American 
jazz celebrity (Wild Man Moore), com- 
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plete with his own band—not the All 
Stars—and mugs his way through his 
part with his usual infectious, gay aban- 
don. 

As he said, “The part I play in the 
picture ain’t big, but it’s important— 
I see to that! It all takes place in one 
of them caves, those French cellars 
y know. Sydney Poiter and Paul New- 
man, they’re supposed to be _ jazz 
musicians. Paul plays trombone; he’s 
really bin’ takin’ lessons from Billy 
Byers, who plays the music for the film. 
Sydney he’s supposed to be a saxo- 
phone man. That French cat Guy 
LaFitte taught him to hold his ,horn 
right. Duke got the band sounding his 
way and some of the music is real 
pretty. When Hugues Panassié heard 
some of the tapes, he just lifted up his 
hands, French fashion, and cried with 
joy. ‘What are you doing to our musi- 
cians?’ he said. ‘You have _ inspired 
them!’ ” 

How, when and where much of the 
music for the film was recorded seems to 
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be something of a mystery, but Duke 
says some of it (including some songs by 
Nan Wynn) was recorded in Hollywood 
before he left for Paris. The band used 
was not Duke’s, and the only musician 
Duke could remember as being on the 
session was the old Goodman trom- 
bonist Murray McEachern. But again 
some of the music was also recorded in 
Paris with French musicians, plus Duke 
on piano and of course Louis. One of 
the musicians on the recording and also 
in the film is Jack Butler. Louis on the 
subject is worth quoting: ““My ace man 
out there is Jack Butler. Used to work 
with Lucky Millinder, Willie Bryant and 
Horace Henderson, an’ I’ve been know- 
ing him since those days. When I saw 
him on the set I said to Mr. Ritt—he’s 
director of the film y’know—I say to 
him, you turn that camera on Jack, 
‘cause he’s my man. So he gets a nice 
little part, mugging with me and playing 
his trumpet, y’know.” For the record, a 
few names as supplied by Jack (Jacques 
these days) Butler, may be of interest. 
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In addition to Billy Byers and Guy 
LaFitte, Aaron Bridges is seen at the 
piano, the famed Moustache on drums, 
Jean Vees (Django’s cousin) on guitar, 
and the following musicians from Butler's 
own group all appear—Roland Legrand, 
Germain Couvin, Maurice Longrais 
(tpts), Al Levat (tbn) Silvie Mamie (g) 
and Barel Coppet, Emilien Antille, Louis 
Joseph Marel, Slan D’Albonne saxes. 

To digress from the film for a mo- 
ment, a few comments from Louis and 
Lucille on the African tour, which was 
split to allow Louis to keep his contract 
for Paris Blues, may not come amiss. 
You can imagine Mr and Mrs Armstrong 
in a cosy room in a cosy hotel in Paris. 
There is always a happy warmth where 
the Armstrongs are; laughter is never 
far away. Pops with his white socks at 
half mast, prepares to envelop an out- 
size pork chop; Lucille is curled up on 
a settee playing Bing and Satchmo on a 
pertable record player. 

“The treatment we got during the 
whole of our tour,” she says, “was 
wonderful. Everywhere they took to 
Louis’ music and came in thousands. It 
was different to last time—they seemed 
‘to appreciate the music more. Kinda’ 
got with it more. Danny Barcelona’s 
drum solos stopped nearly every show. 
yet the time before they didn’t take too 
much notice of the drums. Louis says 
they’re getting to know the beat. I was 
relieved they did like the show, as with 
all those bottles lying around it would 
have been dangerous if they hadn’t! 
Oh, they were Pepsi bottles—they must 
have drunk millions of gallons. You see 
the only entrance fee charged was a top 
from a Pepsi bottle. But they had to 
open the bottle before they could get in, 
because on the inside of the crown top 
was a picture of Louis—and that was 
what they had to show at the gate. We 
were entertained by all the rulers 
everywhere. Velma and I were even in- 
vited to visit a harem—a thing which 
had never been done before.” 

“Yeh,” broke in Louis, “but that old 
Sultana wouldn’t let me in, even when 
I tol’ him none of them ladies had any- 
thing Lucille hadn’t got—but better!” 

To return to film making and the 
music thereof. 


Duke Ellington’s suite in the same 
hotel as the Armstrong’s was of large 
enough proportions to comfortably 
house a grand ‘piano. Duke composes at 
all manner of times and the resultant 
sounds echoed weirdly down the waste 
pipes into the bathroom below. Some- 
times a series of preter-natural sounding 
chords, sometimes one odd note which 
would be struck over and over again. It 
didn’t seem much like Ellington music, 
but it was all very fascinating, if some- 
what disembodied. 

The Dukely presence was sheltered, 
and his wants attended to, by an 
old friend who saw to his meals (Duke 
is a somewhat exacting eater), acted as 
interpreter and whose extreme elegance 


would be enough to stir the muse in the 
most veritable clodhopper imaginable. 
And recently it should be noted, 
the Ducal muse has been working over- 
time. “I’ve written more in the past year, 
than I’ve done for the five years pre- 
viously,” he said. “But one can’t keep 
it bottled up, can one? Like this good 
French wine, it doesn’t keep for ever 
you know.” 

It is not generally known that, whilst 
in Paris, attending to the Paris Blues 
score, Duke also undertook the writing 
of background music for an old French 
classic play, Tucaret. Written by Lesage 
some 250 years ago, the new production 
was being produced by Jean Villar, 
whose idea it was that the play would be 
enlivened and improved if a series of 
overtures to the acts were written by 
Duke. Ellington had little time to spare, 
Paris Blues was not completed, and he 
was due to leave in a week to join his 
band in Las Vegas. Nevertheless he read 
the play in English, accepted the com- 
mission and within the week presented 
the completed scores to the producer. 
Finally, on the last day but one of the 
old year, Duke (with the ever present 
Billy Strayhorn in attendance and with 
the help of sixteen top French jazzmen), 
recorded the themes on tape. It was a 
night-long session, but with Duke jump- 
ing from the piano stool to musician in 
order to clarify points as they arose, he 
achieved the band sound he was after, 
and eventually licked the whole thing 
into shape. The music is strictly Elling- 
tonian in tone colour and beat; it con- 
tains one very charming waltz, and the 
only soloist is Duke himself. 

“Cest moi,” he says, with that char- 
mer’s grin, as the tape unwinds. “No, 
baby it’s not the first time I’ve written 
the music for a play, tho’ this produc- 
tion is a little different, a little older, or 
should I say more ancient than my pre- 
vious effort. Six or seven years ago I 
wrote a complete musical play, libretto 
and everything you know. Nothing ever 
came of it—we lacked a backer. But 
things are more hip today, people are 
more swinging. The music for Paris 
Blues is I hope swinging music—I en- 
joyed writing it. Did I tell you, we even 
did a flamenco thing, gypsy music, you 
know. It is for two guitars anda... 
ahem, squeezeaphone. 

“T hope it will all turn out alright. I 
have used a few of my older tunes, 
Mood Indigo, Take The A_ Train, 
Sophisticated Lady, Clothed Woman, be- 
cause I think people will expect and like 
to hear them. Some of the music was 
recorded in Hollywood before I left and 
the rest has been recorded here in Paris. 
We'll have to come back here in March 
or April to finish it all off, but for the 
present, you know, it is all done.” 

Duke wandered off to the piano, 
prodded a few notes at random; some 
chords were added, a short flurry of 
notes, a return to the original chord, and 
Duke was alone with his music. A new 
tune was born. 














Ireland, 


“Just think” mused Jimmy 
“how many more would have tried to 
get in if they'd added a banjo.” 

We were discussing the Dave Brubeck 
sell-out which Jim had just promoted at 
the Liverpool Philarmonic Hall. 

I am frankly amazed at the success of 
the Brubeck tour—how a group playing 
such involved and abstract music can fill 
halls throughout the country is beyond. 
me. And bear in mind that these audi- 


ences weren't the walking-dead crew 
which dutifully turns out for  Bilk- 
Barber-Lightfoot-Laurie. They were 


attentive, respectful and adult in their 
behaviour. 

Why? Brubeck’s warm and obviously 
sincere manner is most attractive but it 
is not this which holds the audience 
spell-bound. There is no Basie bite or 
Armstrong tradition about the music, no 
carefully tailored MJQ presentation, no 
comedian. Every performance by the 
group is original, different from the 
night before, and consequently there are 
more mistakes and dull patches than 
any other group could hope to get away 
with. 

Yet, at the end of a performance that 
ran over by forty-five minutes, 2,000 
people, who had behaved impeccably all 
evening, were left screaming with rage 
because they couldn't black-jack the 
group into playing all night long. 

Brubeck opened with a twenty-minute 
ramble in the general direction of “St. 
Louis Blues”. After Desmond’s §state- 
ment of what the theme might have 
been, Brubeck entered in an_ insipid. 
desultory manner, tinkering around and 
waiting for something to happen. This 
went on for ten minutes while Desmond 
stood by the piano looking like a man 
waiting for a bus which he is not really 
expecting to arrive. The drumming was 
magnificent and the long piano solo gave 
the first opportunity to study Morello’s 
precision and taste. 

Finally Dave made way for Desmond 





and immediately the music became in- 
teresting. The rapport with which Bru- 
beck and the rhythm seciion accompany 
Paul is phenomenal. Desmond, whose" 
tone was fatter, even if he was thinner, 
is the great jazz musician in this group. 
Throughout the evening he played like 
a minor genius, always creating some- 
thing worth while, although he after- 
wards claimed he was off-form. His play- 
ing is about as refined as jazz can be 
without becoming something else—jazz 
with the back-street babes and booze 
drained off, but thoughtful, logical and 
emotional. He can create an atmosphere 
of heat or tension without blowing hard 
or resorting to high notes, and his sense 
of humour is as evil as all hell. This was 
the first time I'd heard a theme from 
Stravinsky’s ‘“Petrouchka” with the 
melody from “You”ll Wonder Where 
The Yellow Went” hooked on the end. 

Next came “One Moment”, which 
lasted for nine and a half minutes. 
Brubeck was still off form and Morello 
and Desmond were the impressive ones. 

The most exquisite Desmond of the 
evening came with “These Foolish 
Things”. Paul’s initial variations on the 
theme were startling and kept the 
audience quieter than 2,000 people have 
a right to be without being dead. 

Dave himself was still inconsequential 

he had the ideas, but didn’t seem to do 
much with them. When he did try the re- 
sult was like a bad concert pianist im- 
provising on “The Dream Of Olwen”. 
He is admittedly more of a composer 
than a pianist and he is possibly creating 
rather than improvising when he solos. 
A lot of the resulting music is worthless 
and he has a tendency to spend a lot of 
time over-developing ideas that weren’t 
worth much any how. When he clicks 
everything comes right and you forget 
the boredom that has preceded. He 
finally came to on the next number. 

His solo on “Three To Get Ready. 
Four To Go” was masterful and broke 
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away completely from the trivial mood 
he had been in until then. His develop- 
ments, although a little baroque, were on 
the grand scale. ““Take Five”, an interest- 
ing Desmond composition, maintained 
the level and the tension wasn’t des- 
troyed by a long Morello solo played 
entirely with his hands. This proved that 
Morello has hands the way frogmen 
have feet. 

We were in lumber during the next 
number, a pretentious and rococo com- 
position by Howard Brubeck from 
“Brubeck plays Bernstein Plays 
Brubeck”, which had Dave coming on 
like a cross between one of the Strauses 
and Thelonius Monk. 

“Nomad” brought back the previous 
top form, and Desmond played a solo 
which, for me, marked him out as the 
greatest alto player around. 

Conveniently the whole group hit 
their best on the final “Blue Rondo”, 
with Morello’s hands moving like 
striking snakes; Brubeck swinging as 
only he can in this mood, hammering a 
chord until I thought he was going to 
hit it once for each member of the 
audience—interpolating a chorus of 
“Honky Tonk Train Blues”; Desmond 
at his most exciting, reaching grace- 
fully and with a full tone for notes that 
I didn’t know could be played on the 
alto. No more needs to be said about 
Eugene Wright’s_ bass-playing other 
than it is in the Heath-Chambers-Sam 
Jones class. 

After about an hour and forty-five 
minutes of the Dave Brubeck Quartet I 
had had fifteen minutes too much. The 
audience, as I have mentioned earlier. 
didn’t agree, but certainly could not 
have claimed to have been cheated of 
their money. The group was given the 
biggest ovation I have ever heard. 

It seems unfair to mention the Joe 
Harriott Quintet almost as an_after- 


(continued on page 27) 
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IN MY OPINION 


DON BYAS 





| 

This is one of a series of taped interviews with musicians, 
| who are asked to give a snap opinion on a set of records 
| played to them. Although no previous information is given 
| as to what they are going to hear, they are, during the actual 
playing, handed the appropriate record sleeve. Thus in no 
way is their judgment influenced by being unaware of what 
they are hearing. As far as possible the records played to 
them are currently available items procurable from any 
record shop. 

Don Byas, the tenor player with the big sound, has been 
living in Europe since he toured there with Duke Ellington 
and his band in 1950. He now lives in Holland and divides 
his time between playing “gigs’ anywhere in Europe, and 
| fishing, which he does professionally. He is an expert skin 
| diver and a talented linguist. Born Muskogee, Oklahoma, of 
musical parents, he has been a featured soloist with the 
bands of Don Redman, Lucky Millinder, Andy Kirk, Eddie 

Mallory, Lionel Hampton, and Count Basie. 








Sinclair Traill 








“Bugle Blues’. Count Basie (Blues By Basie) Philips BBL 7190 

Why, when was that made? Around 1942 wasn’t it, when 
I was in the band with Buck? Made out in Hollywood. 
What a rhythm section! Old Freddie Greene sitting there like 
a sheep dog, looking around to see that nothing is going 
astray. Fine drummer Jo Jones, but he wasn’t nothing 
without Freddie Greene—Greene was the mostest in that 
section. I was playing at little different in those days. But it 
followed the Basie pattern. I think I picked up something 
from Dick Wilson when I was with Andy Kirk. Dick was 
wonderful, one of the greatest tenor players, and people 
don’t even know him to-day. It’s a shame, for he had every- 
thing—his playing was so tasteful. He died too young. It 
was nice to hear that record again after all this time. It was 
a great blues band—relaxed, easy to get along with. I 
thought Buck and I did another with the rhythm only. I 
don’t exactly remember, but I’m sure we did. 


“Overture-Nutcracker Suite’. Duke Ellington Phillips BBL 7418 
Well that was something! Duke has to be every musician’s 
favourite, and he’s mine as well. This playing the classics 


is new for him, but I’m sure there is no one else who could 
play that music without destroying the classical value of the 
original composition. Gonsalves there was great—his style 
stems from Ben Webster, I think, and maybe he owes a little 
to me as well. He has improved a whole lot since I last 
heard him: his tone is bigger—he plays like he really wants 
to. I thought Woodyard’s drumming a little hard there— 
what’s the word? Unrelenting. Frankly, for the Ellington 
band I never heard a better drummer than Sonny Greer; 
he fitted right in there. It was funny, for alone or with 
another band he was nothing exceptional. But to my mind 
he fitted in with Duke as has no one else. 


“Meaning of the Blues’. Stan Kenton (Standards in Silhouette) 
Capitol T 1394 
Well, I don’t care for that. I can’t say I care for Kenton’s 
music. It was very beautifully arranged, but its jazz value 
wasn’t really very high. It’s all surface material—no soul, 
no jazz feeling—and even the standard of the solos isn’t very 
high. That tenor, no body, no enthusiasm, just a copy of 
Stan Getz, but not so good. And that uninspired trumpet! 
I’m afraid Kenton doesn’t mean so much to jazz—he’s just 

learnt the mechanics of it, but that is all he knows. 


“Now You’re Talking My Language’. Chu Berry's Stompy Stevedores. 
Philips BBL 7054 
There was one of the greatest blues trumpets we ever 
had, or even ever will have, Lips Page. The arrangement and 
rhythm sounds a little dated, but the work of Lips and Chu 
will still be good a hundred years from to-day. They play 
the blues iff a different style to-day. but no one ever got 
with it better than Lips Page—now this is just any old com- 
mercial tune, but Lips sings it like it’s blues and makes it 
good. These were great days. There was Lester, Hershal 
Evans, Hawk, Ben Webster and myself and we nearly didn’t 
allow any other tenor player to come to New York! Chu 
was a little before us and influenced us all (maybe not Hawk) 
—had he lived I have no doubt he would have been as big 
as Lester, for you know I think he had more swing than 

any other tenor player. 

(continued on page 24) 
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MA RAINEY 

AND 

BESSIE SMITH 
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For many years the Theatre Owners 
Booking Association was the only or- 
ganisation that offered coloured enter- 
tainers in America a meal ticket for any 
reliable length of time. Conditions were 
hardly ideal—in fact T.O.B.A. was ironi- 
cally translated as “Tough on Black 
Artists”’—but in spite of the difficulties 
encountered, the Negro artists achieved 
a high standard of performance and en- 
joyed the enthusiastic support of 
of audiences chiefly comprising their 
own race. The blues singers were always 
popular, but none so much as Bessie 
Smith, Ma Rainey and Ethel Waters. 
These three singers, broadly speaking, 
represented three stages of vaudeville- 
blues development — Ma Rainey, the 
home-spun, earthy blues; Ethel Waters, 
the more polished and _ sophisticated 
variety and Bessie Smith, the ideal wed- 
ding of the best of both styles. The 
musical backgrounds used by Bessie 
Smith and Ma Rainey were of far 
greater interest than those of Ethel 
Waters. Such was the standing of these 
two famous women that it seems safe to 
assume that they would have refused to 
work with a backing they considered 
unsuitable. This meant that, even if the 
supporting musicians were not always 
hand picked, they met with the singers’ 
approval as being suited to their own 
personal methods of delivery. Ma 
Rainey, being a more “down home” 
singer lacked, in part, Bessie’s ability to 
transcend the boundaries of the strict 
blues idiom. This is reflected in the 
backings they used. Bessie preferred a 
more polished background and had no 
time for the “knockabout” group with 
toy instruments. Her well-known pre- 
dilection for Joe Smith is a perfect ex- 
ample of this preference, for there can 
be little doubt that Smith’s colleague in 
the Fletcher Henderson band, Tommy 
Ladnier, would have given her perform- 
ances more impact. Smith was ideal in 
his work on the more light-hearted num- 
bers in which an almost New Orleans 
style ensemble sound was_ favoured. 
Cake Walkin’ Babies (1925) is of this 
type and features a masterly break by 
the young trumpeter. There'll Be a Hot 
Time (1927) is also very successful and 
the backing on Alexander's Ragtime 
Band (1927) only fails to reach the usual 
high standard of Bessie’s records be- 
cause Coleman Hawkins sounds ill at 
ease in the clarinet role. On pure blues 
numbers, however, Smith is not always 
able to maintain the high standards 
achieved on Weeping Willow Blues 
(1924) or Lost Your Head Blues (1926). 
One feels that Bessie’s magnificent vocal 
on Young Woman's Blues (1926) or her 
hard hearted cynicism on Them’'s Grave- 
yard Words (1927) would have been 
better served by Ladnier’s less polished 
but more dignified horn. Certainly, 
Dyin’ By The Hour, from the one ses- 
sion they made together in 1927, must 
rate as one of the finest blues singer- 
trumpeter collaborations on record. This 
partnership could have offered much and 
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it is difficult to understand why it was 
never repeated. 

Ma Rainey completely reversed the 
situation. She made less than ten titles 
with Joe Smith, the best of which was 
possibly Chain Gang Blues (1926). On 
this record his beautiful singing tone can 
be heard to good advantage but Smith 
somehow lacked the majesty that made 
Ladnier his superior. Ma _ recorded 
rather more with Tommy Ladnier and 
they produced several rarely equalled 
recordings. Bo Weavil Blues (1923) offers 
not only Ma’s most solemn innuendo but 
the plaintive blues horn at its very best. 
Ladnier tops this inspired record with a 
coda that only Louis could equal. But 
not all of the records that they made to- 
gether are in this vein. On Last Minute 
Blues (1923) Ladnier hints at his asso- 
ciation with the Henderson Orchestra 
with a shouting backing that is reminis- 
cent of his later solo feature Wang ~ 
Wang Blues, made with Smack in 1927. 
He plays a magnificent muted solo on 
Southern Blues (1923) and also provides 
the lead for the unison riff figures be- 
hind Ma that so many of the women 
blues singers favour. Lucky Rock Blues 
(1924) has a solo of great emotion and 
shows that at this period Ladnier was 
almost an equal of the great Louis. 

The records that both singers made 
with Louis Armstrong seem almost apart 
from the rest of their output. The three 
by Ma and the nine by Bessie are all 
superb. Armstrong’s obbligatos were 
perfect and though all the material used 
was high class, certain numbers stand 
out. The haunting Jelly Bean Blues 
(1925) and famous See See Rider (1925) 
by Ma Rainey, or Reckless Blues (1925) 
and Sobbin’ Hearted Blues (1925) by 
Bessie are examples of the perfect wed- 
ding of styles between Louis and the 
singers. It is noticeable how Louis 
adopts the same preaching style for 
Ma’s Countin’ the Blues and Bessie’s 
Cold in Hand Blues. This serves as a 
reminder that it is not only the moder- 
nists who have links with church music. 

Whether Bessie wanted Eddie Lang as 
a guitarist on her May 1929 Columbia 
session is unimportant. The fact is that 
it was hardly a successful date when 
compared with the records that Ma 
Rainey made with Tampa Red. The 
numbers recorded were not good ex- 
amples of the possibilities open to a 
singer, pianist and guitarist. Lang, in 
spite of his beautiful tone, sounds almost 
as if he wished to dissociate himself 
from the proceedings. His solo on 
You've Got To Give Me Some shows 
only slight familiarity with the blues 
and, although more at ease on Kitchen 
Man, he fails to provide any warmth— 
a fault that is cruelly exposed by the 
fire of Bessie’s voice. Very different re- 
sults are to be found on the blues made 
by Ma Rainey with only Tampa Red’s 
guitar behind her. Although at times an 
inconsistent artist, Tampa is at once a 
congenial companion for Ma. On 
Daddy, Goodbye Blues his method of 
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delivery hints at Scrapper Blackwell, and 
Runaway Blues clearly illustrates that 
his strength is Lang’s weakness—the 
blues. Comparison of these two musi- 
cians from a technical point of view 
would be extremely embarrassing for 
Tampa Red, but his feeling for the 


music is obvious and, even if Bessie en- 
joyed Lang’s mastery of his instrument, 
the final product was unsatisfying. 

If Ma Rainey’s choice of guitar was 
fortunate her lack of interest in the 
possibilities of the solo piano backing 
was difficult to understand. Especially 
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so when one considers how successful 
were the few made in this manner. Dead 
Drunk Blues, (1927) made with Claude 
Hopkins, shows how easily Ma _ could 
stretch out with this style of accompani- 
ment. But the two numbers recorded in 
1926, with the fine South Side pianist 
Jimmy, Blythe, were really great. Ma’s 
singing is complemented to perfection 
by the relaxed, rolling piano on Don't 
Fish in my Sea but even this moving 
record is surpassed by the power of 
Mountain Jack Blues. On these two re- 
cords one feels the presence of a com- 


plete band rather than a solo instrument. 
Bessie frequently recorded with piano 
backing and Gulf Coast Blues (1923) 
with Clarence Williams, Cemetery Blues 
(1923) with Irving Johns, and Any 
Woman's Blues (1923) with Fletcher 
Henderson illustrate how well she per- 
formed with this most simple prop. It 
was not until she joined forces with 
James P. Johnson, however, that she 
enjoyed a complete “orchestral” backing 
to equal the Rainey-Blythe partnership. 
Johnson was a gifted stride pianist and 
together with Bessie produced a series 
of recordings which must be assessed as 
duets, such is the power of his playing. 
It Makes My Love Come Down (1929) 
and He’s Got Me Going (1929) are 
both fast blues and the swing generated 
between voice and piano has rarely been 
emulated. They were equally at home 
with the slow blues. Johnson’s bass figures 
on Back Water Blues (1927) or Wasted 
Life Blues (1929) are vital to the com- 
position of these numbers and it is diffi- 
cult to imagine Bessie singing them with 
anybody else. Between them they even 
manage to swing On Revival Day, in 
spite of the dreadful Bessemer Singers. 


Ma Rainey’s Georgia Band was at 
times very good. The name was applied 
to numerous different combinations, 
including Henderson’s Hot Six, when 
Ma recorded with them. At other times 
it featured Fuller, trumpet, and Albert 
Wynn on trombone. Broken Hearted 
Blues (1926) features good trumpet by 
Fuller and also some fine piano by 
Thomas A. Dorsey, very reminiscent of 
Clarence Williams. Whenever present, 
Wynn’s moaning trombone adds con- 
siderably to these sessions and particu- 
larly on Seeking Blues. Fuller, too, 
stands out and sounds like a slightly less 
subtle Ladnier. The Georgia Band could 


MA RAINEY’S GEORGIA JAZZ BAND (1925): Left to right Gabriel, Al Wynn, Dave Nelson, Ma, Ed Pollock, Thomas A. Dorsey. 
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also sink to the depths. Ma Rainey’s 
Black Bottom (1928) features an un- 
known group but the result is a mess 
and the trombone player is particularly 
pathetic. Sissy Blues (1926) is also very 
poor and the backing, including the 
dreaded Swanee whistle, would never 
have satisfied Bessie. In fact, such is the 
lack of rapport between singer and band, 
it almost sounds as if the voice has been 
dubbed on afterwards. Ma is magnifi- 
cent on Broken Soul Blues (1926) but 
the record is again marred, this time by 
the inaccurate pitching of the conveni- 
ently anonymous trombonist. But if 
proof was needed of the loss in _per- 
formance due to poor backing one has 
only to compare Boweavil Blues (1923) 
featuring Ladnier and Lovie Austin with 
the New Boweavil Blues recorded with 
the Georgia Band. Ma’s singing has 
changed little but the former is a great 
record while the latter is ordinary. 
Bessie never tolerated such “knock- 
about” groups on record, and if the 
1931 session with Louis Bacon was a 
little wild, it was not musically wanting. 
Much of the chaos apparent on Ship- 
wreck Blues is due to Bessie, who un- 
accountably omitted the second four 
bars in each twelve-bar passage. This 
quite naturally unnerved the musicians 
and made this the most shoddy record 
she ever made. Bessie was not averse to 
a little hokum, but even on light-hearted 
numbers like Soft Pedal Blues (1925) 
the standard of musicianship was high. 
This was just one of the superb record- 
ings that she made with Charlie Green. 
Green was the greatest trombone in jazz 
behind a good blues singer and he 
“wailed and moaned” to great effect with 





Bessie. How much better Ma Rainey 
would have been served by his laconical 
horn than some of the inept trombones 
of the Georgia Band is illustrated by 
Chain Gang Blues (1926) which they 
made together. Here Green plays a 
shouting solo that spurs Ma on to a 
classic performance. 

How much the singers were actually 
influenced by the men they worked with 
is debatable. Certainly the recorded evi- 
dence suggests that the choice of 
musicians and the singer’s development 
are inter-related. Ma Rainey’s style 
changed little from her first recording to 
her last. The groups she worked with 
earlier in her career were undoubtedly 
superior to those used towards the end. 
This suggests that she found simple 
backings sufficient to show-case her 
majestic voice and therefore made little 
use of the more “progressive” 
musicians. 

Bessie, on the other hand, began re- 
cording with simple piano backings by 
very ordinary performers. Then, as her 
breadth of conception developed, she 
turned to more polished men with a 
generally more professional approach. 
The Columbia Record Company added 
to this process by recording her with 
Henderson’s Hot Six. She drew inspira- 
tion from them and turned further 
away from the country blues and her 
own ethnic background. Bessie was an 
artist of such stature that this did not 
result in any loss of impact—one has 
only to think of Gimme a Pigfoot (1933) 
made with Jack Teagarden and Chu 
Berry, to realise that she was at home in 
almost any company. 

It would appear that, to a very large 
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extent, both these great singers chose 
to record with musicians best suited to 
their individual tastes. Bessie became 
the greater singer and therefore was 
more demanding. Inspiration could have 
beer reciprocal, for the men she worked 
with must have been encouraged by 
working with so creative an artist. She, 
in return, was able to adapt certain in- 
strumental techniques to suit her voice. 
Ma Rainey remained the quieter talent 
and picked men accordingly. It is diffi- 
cult to see how it could have been other- 
wise. All that we know is that these two 
women set a standard of singing that re- 
mained unequalled until Billie Holiday 
reached her prime in the Jate thirties. 
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The contemporary New York jazz 
scene might be described in a phrase 
of the sort Edgar Allan Poe appreci- 
ated: of a dismal yet prophetic aspect. 
As Joe Benjamin has remarked to me, 
jazz, no matter how excellent or en- 
joyable, is work: that is, a musician 
must suffer and produce . . . and, pro- 
fanely maybe, think of bread. 

Throughout the summer of 1960, 
work was sporadic but persistent. The 
enormously enlightened policy of AFM- 
City subsidised gigs, certain of which I 
have described in previous articles, pro- 
vided some activity—opportunities for 
musicians of varying styles to mix: 
primarily, an occasion to jam in a big 
band setting, and to receive payment, 
strictly at union scale too. However, 
the winter of 1960-1 has proved to be 
the darkest since the 1929-30 period. 
This season usually brings a_ large 
amount of social activity to light—after- 
noon tea dances, weekend club dates, 
Jewish festivities, cabaret stuff—vet, for 
the Negro jazz musician (and 99% 
of the jazz fraternity are, ofay journalists 
notwithstanding, Negroes), gigs have 
been sparse, to put it mildly. For the 
cliques, enough basic labor persisted— 
TV, radio, theatre, the commercial re- 
cording studios, out-of-town expeditions, 
downtown supperclub soirees; thus, Milt 
Hinton—who practically lives in the 
studios — maintains financial health. 
Others, wily and experienced, such as 
Scoville Browne, utilize a variety of 
accomplishments—jazz and straight, to- 
gether with contractual work (fixing 
combos and sessions)—to remain com- 
fortably off, yet never rich! The maj- 
ority—musicians as gifted as Hilton 
Jefferson and Harold Ashby—have had 
a decidedly lean time of it. The cold 
wind has blown, and blown cruelly. 
New York is no place to be poor. 
Fortunately, Jeff has a day job in a 
bank; and Harold survives on record 
fees and weekend gigs (frequently at 
the Celebrity), and is of rotund and 
exuberant physical health. 

Of course, some work has been avail- 
able. Jeff has gigged during occasional 
weekends with Claude “Fats” Green’s 
band, which, although advertised as a 








“Calypso” combo, is in fact a sturdy 
West Indian-predominated crew of con- 
siderable jazz calibre. Others, though, 
suffered grieviously: Benny Green, for 
instance, has been forced to pawn his 
trombone for 25 dollars, and has to 
borrow a horn from Keg Johnson. Club 
managers, recollecting past lapses, have 
cften refused to use Benny—or allow 
others to employ him. Such facts are 
no indictment of Benny: poverty is no 
disgrace to the sufferer, only to the 
community which allows it. A man’s 
errors—which have hurt onlv_ himse!lf 
—should not be continually resurrected. 
Despair is not medicine, but poison. 
In our age of “greater interest in jazz 
than ever before”, “Third Stream 
music”, “new concepts”, “Lvdian tona- 
lities” and “new and fruitful fusions be- 
tween jazz and classical mnsic”. it 
seems that mere jazz is unfoshionehle. 
If certain parties are bored with it, GET 
OUT—clutter up the classical music 
jeurnals, the avantgarde  unsaleahl!es. 
with your clatter: if the scene was left 
to the lovers of robustiv§ swinging, 
honestly exciting. undiluted jazz, men 
such as Bennv Green would be richer 
and saner individuals. If only the por- 
tentious consideration of many critics, 
their highflown evaluations, were re- 
placed by some authentic snark of 
decency and enterprise, mavbe the 
plight of hundreds of great artists would 
be mitigated. Perhaps if some of the 
verbal energy were to be organised into 
a wide appeal—a really strong and 
practical attempt to create a new Hot 
Club movement on an_ international 
Gases 3 6 7 

As it is, the wind blows coldly: “Plav- 
boy” and others proclaim a_ swinging 
age, in jive circa °45: senior American 
music journalists solemnly pontificate 
from the evidence of gramophone re- 
cords and press agentry whilst, bevond 
their pink infatuated world of candy, 
the ordinary jazz musician—who de- 
pends for his family’s daily bread on 
playing jazz—is often glad to obtain a 
couple of 25 dollar gigs in a week, play- 
ing to the squares who lay cool cash on 
the bar instead of phoney halleluiahs 
on the immaculate pages of some girlie 
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magazine that has gotten bit by the 
kultur-bug, the kitsch of death. 

Naturally, in a city with so many 
jazz delectables in it, somebody is active 
somewhere. The Ellington orchestra has 
been laid off for a part of the winter, 
and a lot has been seen of Russell Pro- 
cope: a plain. mild man, shortly and 
stockily built, with that marked lack of 
optimistic expectation that results from 
many years as a sideman. Russell ex- 
plained to me his jazz ideal: a tightly 
arranged combo (sweet safety), and he 
was nostalgic, quietly blissful, at ment- 
ion of John Kirby. Of a totally differ- 
ent viewpoint, is the irrepressible Sonny 
Greer, undoubtedly the world’s greatest 
living drummer. On December 8th and 
9th, Johnny Hodges and Lawrence 
Brown participated in a quintet session 
in the MGM studios: rhythm, Jimmy 
Jones, Aaron Bell, and the master, 
Sonny, who approved the outcome. A 
free session, he stressed—and he used a 
striking and significant phrase, “no ar- 
rangements: imagination’. 

Whilst the fractious Ellington family 
is temporarily disbanded, other big 
bands work intermittently at weekends. 
Noble Sissle merely fronts his, the straw 
boss being Sy Oliver’s keeper, Dave 
McRae. A Sunday afternoon tea dance 
in early December brought together a 
number of distinguishcd sidemen, among 
them, Joe Marshall, Henderson 
Chambers, Emmett Berry, Leonard 
Gaskin, Francis Williams, Count Hast- 
ings and, superb on alto and flute, the 
redoubtable Charlie Holmes. 

Andy Kirk also fronts an orchestra 
for gigs: straw boss, Ray Copeland. 
During a December session, Herbie 
Lovelle enjoyed himself enormously in 
this high company, after which he and 
his trio went to work at Bob’s Glass 
Post, another Brooklyn hideout. Herbie 
is wont to refer to himself as a “young 
old man”, for he is obviously cognisant 
of Jo Jones and Sid Catlett, and a family 
resemblance to his uncle, Arthur Her- 
bert, shows in his playing. He is a di- 
minutive, slender person, with large 
inquiring eyes, and a manner of careful 
gentility that is burlesqued when he is, 
er, slightly merry. Herbie has a soft 








air of melancholy, too, yet, beneath it, 
he is a proud, sensitive man, easily 
scalded by a thoughtlessly blunt remark. 
It is only when seated, knightlike, be- 
hind his drummer's battery, that he 
changes completely—entirely absorbed, 
nervously strung out, watchful as a hare, 
aware of only the music. His drumming 
flows beautifully, and is invariably per- 
fectly knit with the ensemble; he is the 
subtlest and mellowest of drummers, a 
lyrical drummer, yet with great fire and 
stamina. Herbie, you see, is in quest of 
a musical ideal, but since he has yet to 
find it, he cannot define it. His music 
and everybody else’s, from John Colt- 
rane to the swing era giants, is plagued 
by uncertainty—economics partly cause 
and partly reflect it. If a new, natural, 
organic style were current, the enthus- 
iasm of musicians would rekindle a 
wider jazz interest in the public—yet, in 
order to create such a style, a man 
needs some peace of mind and a stable 
economic situation. Thus, as a pair of 
mirrors placed exactly and diabolically 
opposite each other, economics and art- 
istic quandary extend themselves until 
the average musician—monetarily un- 
certain, stylistically at sea—seeks es- 
cape in contempt, or commercialism, 
or narcotics, or sex, or liquor, or a 
terrifying sort of passive, unblinking- 
eyed despair, as exemplified by another 
great drummer. .. . 

The confusions that now prevail were 
epitomised in a jam session I attended 
on a Sunday afternoon in January at 
the Cheers Club. The resident combo 
was that of Howard Williams, an able 
pianist and thoughtful accompanist, 
fronted by George Kelly. George is one 
of the finest creators around. A relic 
of the Savoy Sultans, the mighty or- 
chestra of the late 30s and 40s, founded 
by Edgar Battle for a 1937 tour of 











Britain (which was cancelled owing to 
the MU ban). Its powerful arrange- 
ments and great, yet obscure stars—Sam 
Massenburg, Rudy Williams and Pat 
Jenkins—were (and are, for that matter) 
advanced far beyond the usual orchestra. 

Nobody would correctly estimate. 
George’s age from his appearance — 
smooth, boyish face and slim body— 
but he is 45, and a highly esteemed 
arranger, too. So unremitting has been 
the neglect to which George has been 
subjected by record companies, that he 
contemplates a recording session ventur- 
ed by himself and Jimmy Green, that 
masterly pianist from Buffalo. Ironic— 
when so many ignorant, immature and 
inept persons are being heralded as stars 
and “new stars”, an original and vigor- 
ous artist like George Kelly has yet to 
have an LP to himself. 

-The jam session in question revealed 
the crude and redundant personalities 
to be taken account of: ofay musicians 
who ran desperately in imitation of 
Zoot’s tumbling style; and a couple of 
Negro youngsters—a solemn trumpeter 
puttering dully in a manner reminiscent 
in its technical inadequacies of Donald 
Byrd (whose “Downbeat” article on 
trumpet-playing and jazz is a com- 
pendium of every malevolent fallacy 
concerning both subjects: a token of the 
lack of musical culture found among 
a lot of young musicians), and an alto- 
ist who unwound fearsomely long solos 
in a numbed, pitiful likeness of Ornette 
(who is a bad musician with a good 
idea). Both youngsters aped their idols 
in every detail of dress and glum be- 
haviour. The Ornette-styled solos in 
particular evoked glances of incredul- 
ous amusement and boredom from the 
older musicians present; these extra- 
musical blurtings reminded one of an 
endless strip of spaghetti that could be 
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conveniently cut off in any length de- 
sired . . . indigestible yet. 

Several drummers appeared, some so 
utterly self-absorbed that they beat down 
everybody else trying to play. The out- 
come? A sense of isolation, for my part. 
So many of the young guys are blankly 
“hip”—indifferent to every aspect of jazz 
except the latest promotion. Records 
are not really representative of jazz: 
who, sanely, would judge the past or 
present of jazz from the tastes of re- 
cord company owners and a & r opera- 
tors, whose choice is often guided to- 
wards the men (young and unaware, 
usually) whom it is easiest to cheat or 
otherwise abuse. Thus, it has always 
been. Charlie Parker was easily ex- 
ploited—so he was elected to Fame, 
whilst Buster Smith, Tommy Douglas, 
Boyce Brown, Scoops Carey, Pete 
Brown and Eddie Barefield (at Ryans, 
in January and February, on clarinet) 
were conveniently forgotten. Yet, even 
with exploitation, Bird’s talent was never 
properly utilized for any extended per- 
iod—I wonder how many Europeans 
know he was a great performer on 
clarinet, oboe and bassoon, besides alto 
and tenor? Ziggy Elman and Harry 
James were extensively recorded in the 
30s, whilst Willie Douglas and Cuban 
Bennett (who was active and playing 
brilliantly, I have been reliably inform- 
ed, in the mid-40s) were never, to my 
knowledge, waxed : ofays versus 
Negroes, of course. Whilst Armstrong 
was deified, Jabbo Smith—acknowledg- 
ed by many instrumentalists to be far 
superior in technique and imagination— 
was ignored. Thus, the history of de- 
ceit, stupidity and idleness. 


It is a couple of decades since Henry 
“Red” Allen was properly recorded. 
Yet he plays as excellently as ever. 
January saw the termination of his 
seemingly endless residency at _ the 
Metropole. Now that unhappy saloon is 
really desolate, nearly ruined by its 
manager’s idiotic policy of ‘“‘showman- 
ship”, drink-hustling, and the squeezing 
out of Negro groups—custom has 
simply melted away. Let us hope Allen’s 
temporary exodus will give Red some 
pause for thought, anyway. His mis- 
guided tendency towards the Dixieland 
or antic was, I noted, opposed to the 
tastes of the customers—for their in- 
terest quickened enormously when he 
began to swing out on such classics as 
Yellow Dog and Wild Man, and others. 
Indeed, the closer Allen came to the 
Luis Russell-Henderson vintage, the 
stronger the audience’s enthusiasm. Yet, 
mulishly, Red persists in foolery—Buster 
Bailey almost fainted when, on Labor 
Day, Red announced Dixie—I mean, 
from a Negro band! Recently, though, 
his pianist has been a white guy, Bob 
Hammer — whose light, Zurke-Stacy 
oriented style was preferable to Sam 
Price’s angry thunderings. Benny Mor- 
ton, too, took over from Henderson 
Chambers, but had little opportunity 
to display the elegance and inventive- 
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ness that typify his work. Somebody 
should record Allen immediately with 
Bailey, Jeff, Charlie Holmes, Sidney 
Grant, Gene Sedric, Benny, Sonny 
White, Hayes Alvis and Slick Jones. 
Gerry Mulligan brought his orchestra 
to the Village Vanguard in December— 
this was a really exhilarating musical 
experience. The lineup was: Clark Terry 
(alto flugel-horn), Nick Travis and Don 
Ferrara, trumpets; Willie Dennis, tenor 
slide trombone; Bob Brookmeyer, tenor 
valve trombone; Alan Raph, bass trom- 
bone; Bob Donovan and Gene Quill, 
altos and clarinets; Jim Reider, tenor; 
Gene Allen, baritone and bass clarinet; 
Gerry Mulligan, baritone and piano; 
Bill Crow, bass; Mel Lewis, drums. As 
soon as the band got together on the 
stand, their uniqueness as a unit show- 
ed: instead of the conventional tuning 
Mulligan -sounded a fine round whole- 
note, and the rest of the guys added 
theirs to it, until the band was making 
one huge, beautiful chord . . . then, 
this chord dissipated into the first, 
stomping-off number, as the rhythm 
gathered up under the band. Here let 
me say what a terrific rhythm team this 
was: Crow’s bass has the powerhouse 
swing and rocksolid, lovely tone of 
Israel Crosby and Blanton, whilst Mel’s 
drums were lifting, riding, with sizzling 
yet controlled cymbals and a properly 
used bass drum that crump-crumped 





punctuations, dramatising and highlight- 
ing the proceedings. This was a four- 
beat, bouyant section, no_ tiresome 
bombs, but streamlined and built to swing 
every comment cunningly placed to 
push a soloist or riff. And this was a 
riffing band! No dreary “sound” or 
“we've got some pretty arrangements” : 
the band was quite deliberately designed 
along the lines of the KayCee jump 
bands—most of the ensemble playing 
was head-arranged, plus a large amount 
of improvised section figures. The saxes 
got together, making organ chords with 
Mulligan alternating between sax, and 
piano—and he played mellow, down- 
home piano, stomping, and bluesy, like 
McShann and Pete Johnson. The basic 
writing needed to set the band’s style 
was done by Bob Brookmeyer, mostly, 
with some things by Bill Holman—in- 
cluding a jubilee-shout Goin’ Fishin’. 

The soloists were hot—no melancholy 
here. Clark Terry killed everybody—a 
biting, darting, trumpet genius, witty and 
Wilde, mewing and whistling in_half- 
valvings and yip-yipping like a bucka- 
roo on open horn. He and Mulligan 
rode out on a series of 4-bar chases: 
at first, Clark played medium-loud, clear 
and pleasant, and Mulligan hit back, 
happy; then Clark lay out, meek and 
friendly, so Mulligan lashed back, really 
confident; just as Mulligan got really 
stretched out, Clark rode in swift as 
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lightning, wide open, and_ shattered 
Mulligan with a score of tongue-twisting 
figures that had the baritonist flounder- 
ing and painfully trying to copy them. 

. Withal the trumpeter and foggy- 
hornist is an impassive man, smiling 
and likeable, but—however hard and hot 
—always holding back. The day when 
Clark Terry really blows, every other 
trumpet player in town will go into 
hiding. 

Don Ferrara is a different sort of 
soloist. His tone is big, broad, morning- 
sunshine; he is inventive and masculine, 
not a wit-to-kill-you like Clark, or a 
heavy-weight wailer like Taft Jordan, 
but a clear and pleasing thinker. The 
other soloists were: Bobby Donovan, 
whose style is squealing and madcap, 
a sort of joyful burlesque of Ornette 
and Trane—his stubby little fingers go 
racing up and down his horn in a 
baby-gurgling effort to express himself 
the other guys half-amused half-moved 
by his short-breathed, gee-mister chor- 
uses; Willie Dennis, who is a most 
powerful, adroit trombonist, with a 
tcugh trenchant style; Bob Brookmeyer, 
a gasser, with squeaks and growls and 
mute-wanglings, heaps of blue twists and 
shouts, that go right back to Joe 
Oliver; and Mulligan, executing pound- 
ing, brow-knotted solos, with long, 
lovely cadenzas as skillfully executed as 
a jujitsu throw. 





Courtesy Pat Jenkins 











Sitting close to the stand was a gas, 
too: each number was redone, made 
anew, discussed, jokes flying back and 
forth—a warm air of camaradie. It was 
a freely-given pool of talent: Gene 
Quill was content to sit and play sec- 
tion, everybody put personality aside 
in favour of getting a unity of feeling. 
The KayCee format made this much 
easier, with striding rhythm section and 
hot outpouring solos. They were proud, 
too: they knew they had it. Gene Allen 
described the good-times-rolling, the 
togetherness, the band. Mel Lewis, and 
others, had given up fat studio gigs to 
play this swing season. 
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In December, the band broke up: Mel 
went back to the coast, Mulligan — 
much too intense and self-involving a 
person to stand the scuffles of the band- 
business for a sustained period—went 
back to writing; the others returned to 
Gigsville and New York City’s cold 
charms. 

Yet the omen has appeared. The basic 
style of jazz is here, and refurbished: 
KayCee, baby. Jazz is nervous excite- 
ment: the light, horizontal solo style, 
the fierce riffs and unflagging solid beat 
of this style is the jazz ideal. Into this 
idiom can be embodied any individual’s 
concepts—as John Coltrane indicated 
when he told Herb Lovelle, at a jam- 
up in Basie’s Bar, how much he loved 
to play with this kind of rhythm section, 
how much he wanted to. The future jazz 
will, I feel, be more a matter of char- 
acter within the basic unity of this style, 
than any attempt to devise a different 
format, rhythmic or academic. Jazz is 
basically a matter of three stages: ac- 
quiring the taste for it, setting to know 
its past, then learning how to master 
your horn (woodshedding). Then out— 
jamming and working in free-riffing 
bands, free of paper arrangements and 
other nullifying elements. This is the 
real jazz. Moreover, jazz is a part of 
life—a thread in the tapestry of daily 
living, not a thing apart. The other 
arts are nearly dead because they have 
set themselves apart from life, in cold 
halls and classrooms, as remote from 
the clamour of activity as the morgue: 
poetry in coffeehouses was a sunburst 
of sanity—an attempt to get art back 
into the bloodstream of reality. Jazz 
does not contemplate life, nor depict 
it: it lives now, spontaneously, a part 
of life like talking and making love, 
which are not—vou will agree—matters 
for textbook and rehearsal. 

Recent years have seen a severe de- 
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pression in the American economy, and 
the majority of Americans have been 
kept on the run by the need to meet 
their bills; but, with the Kennedy in- 
auguration it seems likely an era of 
Roosevelt-like enlightenment will ensue 
—of sounder wages and a lack of that 
cruel cynicism, poison from the wound 
of wars, and disillusion that our past 
era has inherited: a brutal, sarcastic 
age whose music, the coarseness of r&r 
mirrors its state of mind... . 

Of course, certain evils will persist. 
Record companies barely pay their 
artists. A&R operators are pathological 
interferers. Critics—in America—invar- 
iably miss the boat and opt for Euro- 
pean classicism (a Jamesian shame of 
being American makes them afraid of 
jazz). Leaders’ wives will continue to 
dictate band policy to the point of 
disaster. Certain world-famous band- 
leaders and “great jazz composers” will 
remain in perpetual near-bankruptcy and 
/or continue to cheat their colleagues 
and put their names to ghosted work 
which they often neglect to pay for... 
and so forth. 

The young musician has to remember 
the imporiance of keeping clear of the 
possessions-mania : cars, expensive 
chicks, Italian clothes, etcetra. Indeed, 
Gene Sedric has expressed a strong ad- 
miration for “them beats”—their ability 
to pare away every inessential, to avoid 
financial commitment to the cultural 
barreness of commercial work. 

So, to summarise: a cold wind has 
blown, musicians are mostly peripher- 
ally employed. The stylistic extremes 
have withered, both Dixieland and “far 
out”, and the basis for agreement and 
revision seems to lie in the South- 
Western free-wheeling approach. What 
is required now is some action on the 
part of musicians: jam clubs for jazz 
artists and their private guests only, and 
similar clubs (with a union-scale band 
installed) for the public to visit; a lot 
of git-togethers—older musicians help- 
ing the younger guys, and the younger 
guys treating their elders with the in- 
terest and friendliness that achievement 
merits. 

In a phrase, some American enter- 
prise and mutinv is wanted: some of 
that pioneer stuff. 

I commented to Ronnie Free on the 
new approach incipient among. the 
really aware musicians, the fast light 
riffy stvle coming into its long-delayed 
and rightful, permanent eminence: and 
he replied bv defining the style, “Pro- 
gressive Swing”. 

The scene is ready, the writing is on 
the wall. All that is needed is a little 
self-help and good-brotherliness among 
musicians. Then, the jazz world will be 
jumping as never before. Jazz will have 
—at last—got itself together: eliminated 
the dangers of academic classicism (as 
differentiated from painstaking study of 
jazz technique, in the woodshed) and 
developed a format for free-swinging in 
big or small groups. 
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DERRICK STEWART-BAXTER 


BLUES ON RECORD 


Unsung and completely unheralded, 
there arrived in Great Britain a few 
weeks ago one of the greatest of all 
the bluesmen—Roosevelt “The Honey- 
dripper’’ Sykes. So little publicity was 
given him that he played his first ses- 
sions at Jazzshows Club while most 
people were still awaiting his arrival in 
the country. What happened to the ad- 
vance news of this visit? Surely someone 
was sadly at fault? However, when the 
word did finally get around, the en- 
thusiasts turned up in force, and many 
a familiar face could be seen round the 
stand. As the famous “Honeydripper” 





LITTLE BROTHER 
MONTGOMERY 


photo Standish 


cracked down on the blues even the less 
informed were astounded by the force- 
ful piano and the powerful voice—a 
voice as rich and blue as indigo. One 
felt the ubiquitous microphone was 
completely un-necessary, and it can be 
said without exaggeration that Sykes 
played the toughest, rawest piano ever 
heard in a British jazz club. This sort of 
music will never date, because it is 
basically honest; it preaches the eternal 
verities. In the language of the jazz 
musician, it’s “the truth”. 


A few days later Roosevelt Sykes 
graced my hometown (Brighton) with 
his presence, and the Chinese Jazz Club 
rang with the sound of the blues. I can- 
not tell you how thrilling it was to hear 
in person those songs we knew so well 
from Roosevelt’s records. I had a long 
talk with him in the dressing room be- 
tween sets, and found him a most 
charming person with a real regard and 
deep love of the blues. Having been on 
the scene for so long he knew most of 
the great singers of the past. His first 
influence was an almost unknown singer 
and pianist, Lee Green, though from 
what I have heard of Green, I could find 
very little resemblance between the two 
men’s styles. “Lee died some years ago, 
about 1945, I think. Just like poor Fats 
Waller, in a train on the way to a job; 
it was a heart attack. They both died 
while working.” I asked him where 
Green came from, but he was not cer- 
tain as to the actual place of birth. “He 
was a Mississippi man from around 
about Vicksburg way”, was all he could 
tell me. “He was one of the greatest”, 
he added. 

Roosevelt has tremendous faith ia the 
blues. As he said: “You hear them on 
juke boxes everywhere, all _ sorts, 
country and city style. Perhaps that’s 
where the future lies—more artists on 
records and less live performances. Any- 
way, I’m telling you, they are very much 
alive today. Why I could take you to 
any number of clubs in both Detroit 
and Chicago where you would hear won- 
derful music, and there is always some- 
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one new coming along. Many of the 
best never get on record, and those that 
do may make only a couple of sides and 
then disappear, but more and more are 
getting the breaks as time goes on. No, 
you have no need to worry.” Roosevelt’s 
last words as he left me were in praise 
of the British fans: “They really under- 
stand the blues, and I am very pleased 
with the wonderful way I have been re- 
ceived over here.” 


One of the most rewarding ventures 
has been these presentations of Ameri- 
can blues singers by Jazzshows—or per- 
haps “courageous” would be a more 
fitting word, for I can assure readers the 
financial reward has been extremely 
small. Having acted for them in an ad- 
visory capacity I know only too well the 
heartaches and worries of such tours. It 
is a thankless task, and we should be 
grateful to Ted Morton and co. for 
their efforts in this field. There have 
been some wonderful thrills during the 
past year, but there have also been some 
disappointments. One such was Little 
Brother Montgomery. I had hoped for 
great things from this veteran blues 
singer and pianist, yet when I first heard 
him I was immediately conscious that 
something was missing. Here was a man 
who had composed such classic blues as 
Vicksburg Blues and Farish Street Jive, 
yet there was a lack of conviction in his 
work. I got the impression that Little 
Brother was no longer really interested 
in the blues. He sang his old successes 
and the voice sounded just the same, but 
one could not fail to notice the lack of 
any genuine feeling or warmth. 

Later, when I had an opportunity of 
talking with him, I found that I was not 
far wrong. Little Brother had grown 
away from the blues. Years of playing 
popular music had taken its toll, and 
only on one occasion was I to hear the 
real Little Brother — at a concert in 
Brighton. He had spent the previous 
evening at Francis Smith’s house, and 
far into the night Francis had played 
him records and talked about the past. 
By the time Brother arrived for the 








show, he was back with the blues; the 
result was tremendous. 

I wish I could say the same about 
Little Brother Montgomery Plays And 
Sings And Ken Colyer Blows Trumpet 
(Columbia 33SX 1289). In spite of Max 
Jones’ very favourable review in the 
“Melody Maker’, I can find very little 
merit in this sad record. This is Mont- 
gomery at his most casual, going 
through what is to him a_ boring 
routine. There is a surprising lack of 
timing in his piano playing, as if his 
hands were not quite co-ordinating with 
his brain, which is noticeable on almost 
every track. Alexis Korner plays practi- 
cally inaudible guitar on some of the 
titles. Poor Alexis will soon become 
known as “The Whispering Guitarist” if 
he does not produce more volume and 
feeling for the music when recording. 
But whatever enthusiasm he lacks on the 
disc he has saved for his sleeve notes. I 
really cannot agree that Buddy Bolden’s 
Blues is “a wonderfully delicate perfor- 
mance.” Unless by delicate Alexis means 
sickly. Ken Colyer, “without doubt the 
finest blues trumpet in this country”, 
accerding to Alexis, seems to be most 
uneasy. I fully realise that Ken’s aim is 
the hesitant trumpet style of such fine 
New Orleans musicians as Dee Dee 
Pierce, but I am afraid that on this ses- 
sion Colyer was not at his best. Pos- 
sibly he, too, was brought down by the 
whole depressing affair. Ken is very 





much a man of moods, and his basic 
honesty often makes him play badly if 
something is not quite right. 

On the credit side is New Vicksburg 
Blues, if only for the new lyrics, but 
even this is hardly an inspiring per- 
formance. Canadian Sunset is the com- 
plete giveaway: this is the sort of music 
Montgomery wants to play. The trouble 
is, he doesn’t play it very well. We are 
told that “This wins a place by virtue of 
its position as one of Brother’s own pet 
numbers”, but this is not really a valid 
reason for including such a dull per- 
formance. Old Maid Blues produces a 
vocal which is slightly better than most 
(or is it perhaps because I like the 
number?) and even at his dullest there 
is still enough of the country quality (as 
Mr. Korner terms it) in Brother’s sing- 
ing to interest me. However, I cannot 
recommend this record to anyone but 
the most fanatical collector. 


A very different and much more 
worthwhile LP is the latest Memphis 
Slim on Jazz Collector JGN 1004. Slim, 
by his charm and sheer artistry, won 
the affection of everyone who heard him 
last year. He was perhaps the most 
popular blues singer to visit us since 
the late Big Bill Broonzy, and _ this 
record has caught him at his very best. 
Here is the great singer and pianist in 
a most relaxed mood. The session took 
place in Britain and was organized by 


Colin Pomeroy who, being a_ blues 
lover, was determined that this would 
be something worthy of the artist in 
question. He therefore left the choice 
of material entirely to Slim, putting no 
restrictions as to playing time. This com- 
plete freedom has paid off handsomely. 
I «can honestly say I have never heard 
Memphis Slim sound better, even in per- 
son. On some tracks we almost hear 
once again the silent guitar of Alexis 
Korner, but there is some fine sym- 
pathetic drumming by Stan Greig. It is 
a wonderful roaring blues disc, with 
some slow dragging stuff to make a con- 
trast. There is a magnificent new ver- 
sion of his famous Beer Drinking 
Woman under the title of Memphis 
Tennessee and a completely new one (to 
me) Caught The Old Coon At Last. 
Another highlight is the superbly swing- 
ing piano solo Chicago Stomp. It is hard 
to believe that all this was going on in 
the cold atmosphere of a recording 
studio—this is the stuff of which blues 
are made. I cannot praise it too highly. 
I am delighted to say that Alexis Korner 
has written a very good sleeve note for 
this, for here he has something on which 
he can go to town with complete 
honesty. There is an EP to come, and 
already issued is a 45 with two other 
items from the session—How Long 
Blues/Pinetop’s -Blues (SDN 102). This 
too,. can be recommended. without 
reservation. 
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PAUL CHAMBERS 


“Ubiquitous” is one of the many 
over-worked adjectives beloved of jazz 
scribes, but it is nevertheless apt when 
applied to bassist Paul Chambers. No- 
one else turns up with greater regularity 
on American recording sessions, and it 
is obvious from his very omniprescence 
that Paul is, together with Ray Brown 
and Milt Hinton, one of the most sought 
after bassists playing today. He has 
demonstrated that, when used to accom- 
pany, the bass can produce patterns of 
melodic as well as harmonic value, and 
he is also an accomplished soloist, both 
argo and pizzicato. 

“As a matter of fact,” he told me, 
“Most people are very surprised when 
they hear what the bass can do, and they 
say ‘Damn, all I thought it could do is 
“boom, boom,: boom” ’.” 

Paul has, in fact, furnished firmly 
pulsating backgrounds to a multitude of 
performances by such as Miles Davis, 
Cannonball Adderley, John Coltrane, 


Phineas Newborn, Benny Golson and 





talks to 


Valerie Wilmer 


George Wallington, but in spite of his 
experience he is quite a young man— 
only twenty-five years old. “I’ve been 
playing for eleven years, and it bugs me 
when some people seem to think we've 
only just come on the scene,” he said. 
“People don’t seem to realise how young 
some musicians are when they start 
playing.” 

Funnily enough, Paul’s introduction 
to music was accidental. “This may seem 
crazy to you,” he grinned, “but when I 
was in Sixth Grade waiting to go to 
Junior High, we were all of us kids 
sitting in a room and the tables ,were 
set aside for different subjects. It hap- 
pened by mistake that I was sitting at 
the table for music, and that’s how it 
started. Plus, my mother was very 
musical.” 

And so it was that the young Paul 
Chambers started playing tuba and bari- 
tone sax in the school band. “The 
school I went to was a Technical High 
School, and the curriculum took up a 
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whole day in music. That’s why it took 
a couple more years to graduate. For 
example, we’d have the first period 
chamber music, second period full 
orchestra, the third period was either 
harmony or counterpoint and rudiments; 
then came piano and the academic 
classes.” 

The school, Cass Tech, was in Detroit, 
where Paul had moved at an early age 
from Pittsburgh, where he was born on 
April 22nd, 1935. In keeping with 
Detroit's record of producing talented 
musicians, Cass Tech boasted, at one 
time or another, Doug Watkins, Donald 
Byrd, Lucky Thompson, Al McKibbon 
and Barry Harris. 

“T used to get together with Doug, 
Donald and piano player Hugh Larsen 
between and in rest periods, and we'd 
play. Donald is a very impish type of 
person, he’s clownish, but he’s very 
serious about music, too, and I think 
he’s pretty original.” 

This was two years before Paul came 















to New York. “I was working at nights 
with Kenny Burrell. He had a very nice 
group with Yusef Lateef, and Hendel 
Butts on drums. Kenny’s making quite a 
good living now, doing mostly studio 
work in New York and jazz jobs at 
night. He used to like to sing, so we had 
a few arrangements something like the 
Four Freshmen. I wonder if I could do 
that now?” 

He continued to work with various 
combos around Detroit: “I used to work 
a duo on-and-off with Terry Pollard, 
and you know there’s a lot of people 
around who say, ‘she’s good, for a girl’. 
That’s stupid. There are many good 
women musicians; it bugs me every time 
I hear that. 

“Everybody has dreams of going to 
New York one day or other, because 
that’s where you can probably make a 
reputation. So, I just waited for Paul 
Quinichette to come along and he took 
me out of Detroit. I played with him for 
about eight months, which was good 
experience. We had Sir Charles on 
piano, Chink Williams on drums, and a 
guitar. In those days Paul was drinking 
quite a lot, but he was a nice cat. The 
jobs weren’t too plentiful, though, so he 
had to break up his band—that was in 
1954.” 

After the break-up of the group, Paul 
left with Chink Williams to join Benny 
Green, who also had Charlie Rouse on 
tenor. “This was sort of in-between; 
musically it was very good, but Benny 
Green had them commercial things 
going. Like, most of the dates we did 
were with rock ’n’ roll singers. We did 
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a two month tour of the South once, 
and I guess that was the hardest thing 
I ever did. We haven’t been in the 
South for quite a while, and I’m not too 
interested in going again. But it depends. 
There’s the Deep South and the kind of 
South-West—Maryland, for example, is 
on the border, but it’s O.K.  There’s 
some horrible stuff in the Deep South, 
but funnily enough, every time I get 
over here, people seem to have a worse 
picture of it than it really is. I didn’t 
have any trouble at all. 

“After that I went with Joe Roland, a 
very wonderful cat who plays vibes. He 
wasn’t quite as big as he should have 
been because he used to work with 
George Shearing, messing around, like 
going to hit and missing—all that 
bolony. We had a wonderful group 
down at the Club Bohemia, with George 
Wallington, for about six months 
straight. It was wonderful because there 
was actually no leader and we all could 
do what we liked. There was Jackie 
McLean, Don Byrd and Art Taylor. 
We made some sad records, because 
they were just trying out that recording 
scene in the night clubs, then. Oscar 
-Pettiford was musical director at the 
Bohemia and we used to have a ball. 
Lots of times we used to get up and 
play two basses after the show, and 
sometimes he’d play ’cello. I took one 
home a couple of times and when you 
play it, things come out a little clearer 
because it’s a smaller instrument. 

“As a matter of fact I have some 
duets I’ve written, a whole book. 
Richard Davis and I used to get to- 
gether, too, and play duets, sometimes 
three times a week. He’s with Sarah, 
but you can’t really hear him with her, 
which is a pity because this cat is 
terrific man! The Chicago Symphony 
wanted him, you know. When I first 
met him he came up and _ introduced 
himself, very humble, like, ‘I'm Richard 
Davis, very pleased to meet you’, but 
when I heard him play! He’s a very 
good bass player! 

“When I was playing at the Bohemia, 
Miles used to come down and listen. He 
was trying to get a band together and 
that was when I joined him. He probably 
thought I'd fit with his group, and we 
had a very wonderful thing, with Red 
Garland, Coltrane and Philly Joe Jones. 
That was about 1955, and I’ve been 
with him ever since. 

“TI like Miles, you know. People seem 
to think like he’s a panther or some- 
thing, when really he is a very nice per- 
son. They put more emphasis on his 
personal life than on his playing. In most 
interviews, the average person would 
try to stump you, and Miles probably 
hasn’t got time for that; like, he’s think- 
ing what he’s got to do. He takes his 
music seriously, but it’s a serious thing. 
Just imagine a world without music! 

“I've been with Miles a long time, 
and it’s not all just a gimmick; he’s 
really like that. Most of the time when 
he wants to talk about music, people 
want to talk about everything else. So 
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naturally he gets bugged. I don’t think 
he’s prejudiced either. it is mostly a 
joke; he couldn’t really feel that way, 
for he had a white wife for vears. 
People lay too much on all that and 
enlarge every little thing he says. 

“But some of the things people do 
over there are pretty weird. I remember 
one time we were taking some people 
home in the car, and the cops stopped 
us. They took the girls along to the 
police station and tried to make them 
say they’d been raped or something. 
It’s the same sort of thing happened to 
Miles outside Birdland. He’d just put a 
white girl in a cab and I was the only 
witness. I don’t know where all those 
people came from. In a few minutes it 
seemed like there were three hundred or 
four hundred people there, police cars 
and all. But that’s America for you.” 

It was obvious that Paul is happy with 
Miles, and unless something radical 
happens, he will be staying with 
him for some time. He seems to 
have few ambitions—a rather slow and 
lackadasical fellow, whose 6 ft. frame 
is surmounted by a pixie-ish face. How- 
ever, beneath the careless exterior is an 
alert mind which is set to channel the 
role of the double-bass towards further 
conquests on the rhythmic scene. 

“The bass is a very hard instrument to 
play, both physically and melodically, 
but when it does come out right it’s very 
beautiful and that makes it all worth- 
while.” 
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—164— 
“BIGGEST POPULARITY CONTEST 
IN JAZZDOM” 


The results of its Fifth Annual Jazz 
Poll are presented along with other 
“entertainment for men” in the Feb- 
ruary issue of “Playboy”. According to 
Leonard Feather, who writes a happy 
essay about the 1960 scene, this is “the 
biggest popularity poll in jazzdom”. 

It would be quite easy to say of this 
poll that it doesn’t swing or mean a 
thing, but unfortunately it is a partial 
reflection of or on both jazz criticism 
and the machinations of publicity agents. 
Unlike the polls in “Metronome” and 
“Down Beat”, this is obviously particip- 
ated in by a larger proportion of the 
general public, by the kind of people 
who like jazz and go to listen to it, but 
never bother reading the magazines de- 
voted to it. We may feel very superior 
to the four thousand souls who voted 
Chet Atkins into second place as jazz 
guitarist, but we should never forget 
that we share a common interest and 
that even together we are outnumbered. 
In other words, all of us compose a 
minority which likes music. 

The European reader might interpret 
the results as indicating a considerable 
degree of racial prejudice It exists, of 
course, and to be Caucasian remains a 
major asset in the jazz field. We re- 
member a bunch of Connecticut con- 
noisseurs deciding, with special emphasis 
and pleasure, that the tenor solos by the 
“white guy” had been the highspot of 
an Ellington concert. Musical segrega- 
tion has been broken down on some 
levels, but it remains at others. It often 
seems to be exercised by bookers rather 
rather than the public. Rhythm-and- 
blues packages, containing famous art- 
ists, may appear in the same halls as 
white attractions, but they are not ad- 
vertized in the same way or in the same 
places. We were surprised to see from 


a bill in a barbershop that Brook Benton 
and Paul Williams were appearing one 
Sunday at a nearby dance hall. The local 
newspaper for that very day carried an 
ad for the appearances of Woody Her- 
man and Maynard Ferguson on the 
Sundays before and after respectively. 
Benton’s deserved popularity certainly 
extends across racial lines and the issue 
here was presumably not one of pre- 
judice but of laying out the advertizing 
money to the best advantage. Maybe he 
can’ fill the hall with less advertizing. 
We'll see. 

Although there have, in our opinion, 
been more flagrant examples of in- 
justice in jazz polls, the election of 
Stan Getz as top tenor always seems 
particularly infuriating to Negro jazz 
enthusiasts. Invariably they cite, in and 
out of print, his enormous debt to 
Lester Young The playboys put him 
first with 10,258 votes, Coleman Hawkins 
second with 5,633 and Coltrane third 
with 5,077. The educated readers of 
“Down Beat”, on the other hand, gave 
Coltrane 2,945, Getz 1.495 and Hawk 
874. The voters in “Metronome” were 
of the same mind: Coltrane 933, Getz 
515, Hawk 307. 

So polls and bulls have more in com- 
mon than two l’s. Though bulls are 
necessary to cows, polls are not neces- 
sary to jazz, but they are indicative of 
possible turn-out by paying customers. 
To playboys, the most popular leader 
in jazz is Stan Kenton, the most popular 
singer Frank Sinatra, the most popular 
pianist Dave Brubeck, the most popular 
alto Paul Desmond, and so on. 16,891 of 
them rated Miles Davis top jazz trumpet, 
5,677 put Chet Baker sixth. and 594 
put Clark Terry twenty-sixth. Shelly 
Manne leads’ the drummers with twice 
as many votes as second-place Gene 
Krupa. Jimmie Crawford, Panama Fran- 
cis and Oliver Jackson—who they? Of 
Dicky Wells they never heard either, but 
then, as Jonah Jones says, he is just 
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about the most underrated man in jazz. 
Come into the dark and lament, baby, 
along with Robert Frost’s birds! 


—T47— 
NERVOUSNESS v. CONFIDENCE 


. . the danger of living or working 
in the future is that you lose so much 
of present humanity that way. When 
people complain about some experi- 
mentalists, that’s what they’re really 
complaining about, or what they should 
be complaining about—the loss of 
humanity.” 

“When you're not sure, it gets very 
nervous, but that utter confidence in 
swing is hard to beat.” 

“| . with a ‘cleanup’ local govern- 
ment, the end of the war, and the advent 
of the ofay bopper, that pretty well 
washed up swing music in K.C.” 

Bob Brookmeyer, 
“Down Beat”, 
19.1.61. 


—748— 
HOT FROM ALASKA 


The composition of Cozy Cole’s quin- 
tet has undergone some radical changes. 
George Kelly and Lawrence Lucie have 
been replaced by Rudy Williams and 
Herbie Jones. 

Rudy is the twenty-four-year-old son 
of Fess Williams and he plays tenor, 
baritone, flute and clarinet. He even 
maintains a family tradition by playing 
two instruments simultaneously, tenor 
and baritone, in harmony. This effective 
gimmick is rather alarming visually, es- 
pecially to the juiced, but Rudy doesn’t 
overdo it. He phrases rhythmically and 
gets a tough sound that can affect the 
bowels like bagpipes. This is an interest- 
ing subject, and each man’s bowels are 
his own business, but we think it is the 
Chinese who hold that the bowels are 
the seat of all sensation, or something. 








Maybe this is all too indelicate and we 
would do better to refer to the sound 
simply as “funky” or “soulful”. 

On tenor, Rudy’s_ playing _ is 
characterized by a big, resonant tone, 
rounded phrases and a strong beat. Al- 
though he spent two years in Alaska 
(“Roy Milton and Earl Bostic came 
through recently”), he is no cool musi- 
cian. His father, who now has an official 
position with Local 802, was the band- 
leader who opened the Savoy in Harlem 
and the Regal Theatre in Chicago. 

Herbie Jones, from Florida, is a vet- 
eran trumpet player who has been off 
and on the scene for a long time. He 
has worked for Cab Calloway and was 
recommended to Cozy by Eddie Bare- 
field. He makes much good use of the 
plunger. 

The group has a number of enjoyable 
routines—notably “720 In the Book’”— 
and Cozy expects to be at The Met until 
March, by which time it should have 
become an exciting unit. Cozy’s own 
drum features are well organized and 
never fail to bring down the house. Ivan 
Rolle and brother June Cole continue 
capably on bass and piano respectively. 


—7p— 
FRAUGHT v UNFRAUGHT 


Criticism of Ella Fitzgerald seems to 
grow more common. It isn’t that she is 
singing less well than formerly, we feel, 
but that her public success continues un- 
diminished while reviewers weary 
through over-familiarity. 

There was a review, however, in “Jazz 
News” for December 17th that we found 


photo: 


COzY COLE. 


unusual and illuminating. “Ella”, it said, 
“has a touchingly ingenuous manner in 
her love songs, a sound of unaffected 
tenderness and charm, soothing, un- 
fraught, with none of the cruelties or 
stresses of love as lived in our times.” 

History is probably not being taught 
very well today. There is a feeling 
abroad, particularly among young 
people, that the times are altogether un- 
ique. The mushroom-shaped cloud is at 
once a question mark and a symbol of 
despair. Yet it is very doubtful whether 
it looms more threateningly in the West- 
ern mind than the Black Death did in 
the fourteenth century, or, for that 
matter, the Turks whom the West had 
later to face at Lepanto and before 
Vienna. 

In what way are “the cruelties and 
stresses of love as lived in our times” 
different from those our predecessors 
knew? There were always fickle lovers, 
bearded lovers, inadeauate lovers. 
brokenhearted lovers, and lovers faced 
with the problem of where to live and 
what to eat. Like the path of true love 
never did run smooth, man. Free love, 
promiscuity and marital infidelity may 
be sophisticated fashions today. but they 
arz not original. The only new fashion 
is for more lovers to take their troubles 
to the psychiatrist’s couch, and the psy- 
chiatrist is as often as not the twentieth- 
century quack who relieves them of ten 
guineas for a little talk about “cruelties 
and stresses” that a priest would have 
given them free. 

Ingmar Bergman has a paragraph in 
the introduction to his “Four Screen- 
plays” that is not irrelevant to this sub- 





Bradley 





ject, nor to most of the jazz as practisec 
in “our times”: 

“Today the individual has become the 
highest form and the greatest bane of 
artistic creation. The smallest wound or 
pain of the ego is examined under a 
microscope as if it were of eternal im- 
portance. The artist considers his isola- 
tion, his subjectivity, his individualism 
almost holy. Thus we finally gather in 
one large pen, where we stand and 
bleat about our loneliness without listen- 
ing to each other and without realizing 
that we are smothering each other to 
death. The individualists stare into each 
other’s eyes and yet deny the existence 
of each other. We walk in circles, so 
limited by our own anxieties that we 
can no longer distinguish between true 
and false, between the gangster’s whim 
and the purest ideal.” 

Ella doesn’t bleat about her loneli- 
ness, and if “her moods are gentle or 
regretful, nothing stronger”, then there 
is nothing to complain about. for there 
are plenty of other ladies specializing in 
depression. 


—750— 
MASTICATE BEFORE 
SWALLOWING 
In continuing the “What Is Good 
Music?” series in the N.Y. “Herald 
Tribune”, Norman Dello Joio wrote 
this: 


“It should be apparent that all types 

of music have their own audience. 

And still certain types which have a 

large following will have little mean- 

ing for oneself. It is possible to ap- 
preciate the technical skill of a work 
and at the same time react negatively 
to its emotional content. On hearing 

a piece of Beethoven’s at a concert, 

Debussy at a certain point turned to 

his companion and said, ‘Let’s leave, 

he’s starting to develop.’ ” 

Benny Green, writing in “The Ob- 
server”, made this comment on J. J. 
Johnson with J.A.T.P.: 

“As he stood alone on the stage, 
Johnson summed up the dilemma of 
modern jazz. Players like him hump 
their technique around with them like 
an affliction. Glib fingers usurp gen- 
erous spirits, and academic prowess 
for its own sake is seen to be a snare 
which might one day strangle jazz 
completely.” 

We like that bit about “generous 
spirits”. Generosity in the jazz world, 
and the forms in which it does or does 
not exist, is a subject worth serious con- 
sideration. If we hate meanness, we 
should practice charity, and if we hate 
injustice, we should love justice. But it 
ain’t like that. You take it from there. 


—751— 
BIG PETER CHATMAN 


The number of albums by blues art- 
ists now on the market presents un em- 
barras de choix et de richesses. The 
biggest kicks for us have come from 
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the three on Folkways by Memphis 
Slim, our favourite being 3535, “The 
Real Honky Tonk”. 

Slim’s voice has been recorded per- 
fectly, something we do not believe to 
have been previously achieved. It’s an 
outdoors voice with a hard strength that 
suggests inflexibility, but it bends at the 
right times. It has a sombre gravity, 
dignity, shyness, and a shade of mel- 
ancholy. As he sings, he often seems to 
withdraw into memories, fond and sad, 
of other days, other places and other 
faces. Until recently, he hasn’t been 
rated highly as a singer, but he is, to 
us, one of the most stirring in the field. 
His articulation is good, but it’s a ser- 
vice to have the lyrics along with Charles 
E. Smith’s notes. 

There is a very formidable demonstra- 


MAYNARD FERGUSON 


‘NEWPORT SUITE’—Written for and played 


at the Newport Jazz Festival 
Columbia LP 33SX1301 (Mono) SCX3363 (Stereo) 


EPs by STAN KENTON 
The Artistry of Stan Kenton 
Capitol EAP1-20070 (Mono) 
DIZZiE GILLESPIE QUINTET 


‘More Mellow Sounds’ 
H.M.V. 7EG8646 (Mono) 


TERRY GIBBS and his Quintet 
Music from Cole Porter’s ‘Can-Can’ 
H.M.V. 7EG8616 (Mono) 
MODERN JAZZ SOCIETY presents 


‘A Concert of Contemporary Music’ 
H.M.V. 7EG8647 (Mono) 


tion of his piano prowess in_ these 
albums and he plays his blues and 
boogie with an authority no one else 
can probably match nowadays. The 
piano, too, is well recorded and on 
several numbers his powerful rock is 
physically impressive. The addition of 
Willie Dixon on 2385 is almost a case 
of painting the lily, but Willie’s swing- 
ing bass conceptions are most approp- 
riate, and the vocal duet on “Chicago 
House Rent Party” is something else. 
Slim doesn’t throw away a line. His 
deadpan delivery is perfect, absolutely 
natural.. Following a sample of Willie’s 
bass, he says, “I don’t know, man. Try 
it again. . . .” It’s too much. 

After a surfeit of today’s record pro- 
duction, we found these records really 
exhilarating. No doubt at all that they 
induced good humour, and confidence, 
and relaxed tensions. There we go... . 
So it’s a mean old world. 

“I was born on the thirteenth, I’m 
my mama’s thirteenth son!” 

—752— 
NEW WAVE 
We were walking up Sixth Avenue one 


‘night and met Norman Granz. He told 


us that apart from Ella his recording 
days were over. We said we were sorry 
about that. 

“Now we'll see what the critics can 
do,” he replied. 

Nat Hentoff is already actively 
in business with the Candid label, the 
first release from which consists of al- 


bums by Mingus, Roach, Cecil Taylor, 


MAINSTREAM 


COUNT BASIE 
and his orchestra 
‘THE BAND OF DISTINCTION’ 
—featuring five new Ernie Wilkins originals 
H.M.V. LP CLP1428 (Mono) 





Richard Williams, Otis Spann and 
Nancy Harrow. Nancy is a singer, and 
she’s accompanied on this set by Buck 
Clayton, with Buddy Tate and Dicky 
Wells. 

Another new jazz label is Impulse. 
This one’s under the artistic direction of 
Creed Taylor and the first four albums 
are by Gil Evans, J. J. Johnson, Kai 
Winding and Ray Charles. Teddy Charles 
has moved into Warwick and an album 
of “New Directions” is already on the 
market. 

The emphasis in each case is dissi- 
milar to that of Verve, and should that 
company’s policy now change, it looks 
as though Prestige is in the best posi- 
tion to capture some of the business. 
The Verve catalogue reflected Granz’ 
personal taste to a considerable extent, 
and no one else is likely to combine 
foresight and philanthropy as he notably 
did with the definitive edition of Tatum. 
We can only hope that the kind of re- 
cords he made with Johnny Hodges and 
Ben Webster will be continued. 

Incidentally, we owe to Hugues Panas- 
sic’s review in the Bulletin of the Hot 
Club of France our acquisition of Verve 
V-8023 by Illinois Jacquet (“Swing’s 
the Thing”). We had passed this one by 
and it happens to be another feather in 
the. Granz cap. Jacquet is at his best— 
firm, tasteful, swinging—and so, very 
definitely, is Roy Eldridge. The good 
rhythm section is composed of Jimmy 
Jones, Herb Ellis, Ray Brown and Jo 
Jones. 


TRAD 


JACK TEAGARDEN 
and his Jazz Band 
‘JAZZ MAVERICK ’—including a new version 


of ‘One hundred years from today’ 
Columbia LP 33SX1303 (Mono) SCX3365 (Stereo) 


DICK CHARLESWORTH 
and his City Gents 
‘MEET THE GENTS’ 


—introducing an up-and-coming trad band 
Top Rank LP 35-104 (Mono) 
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VOL. |: SOUNDS OF THE SOUTH 


The banks of the Arkansas; Wave the 
ocean; Hen duck; The farmer's curst 
wife; Boll weevil holler; Jesse James; 
Jesse James (another version); Kenny 
Wagner; Trouble so hard; Baptizing 
scene; Is there anybody here that loves 
my Jesus; Windham; Keep your lamps 
trimmed and burning ; Come on, boys, 
let’s go to the ball; Paddy on the 
iurnpike; Join the band; Lucky holler; 
| be so glad when the sun goes down 


@ SAH-K 6131 


SOUTHER 


VOL. 11: BLUE RIDGE MOUNTAIN MUSIC 


Cotton eyed Joe; Big Tilda; Jennie 
Jenkins; Jimmy Sutton; John Henry; 
Rosewood casket; Silly Bill; Big ball 
in Boston; Chilly winds; The old 
hickory cane; John Brown; Poor 
Ellen Smith; Liza Jane; Shady grove 


@ LTZ-K 15209 


© SAH-K 6132 @ LTZ-K 15210 


VOL. Ill: ROOTS OF THE BLUES 


Jim and John; The wild ox moan; Been 
drinkin’ water out of a hollow log; 

All night long; Shake ’em down; 

Levee camp reminiscence; Chevrolet; 
Oree; Levee camp holler; Eighteen 
hammers; Train time; Freight train 
blues; Drink on little girl 


© SAH-K 6133. @ LTZ-K 15211 


STEREO OR MONO RECORDS 


division of THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LTD 
DECCA HOUSE ALBERT EMBANKMENT LONDON SE1 


Negro and white folk musicians have always admired and imitated one another... 
Indeed, this tradition of rivalry and emulation probably has more to do with the 
richness of Southern folk tradition than all other factors combined ... The compara- 
tive isolation of the South allowed the two groups to develop their own musical 
languages side-by-side, each keeping within its own area of specialisation, but 
influenced and stimulated by the other ... As time went on the Negro and white 
folk cultures continued to merge. The process of trading became more rapid and the 
interpenetration of the two musics more profound, until today it is becoming difficult 
to tell, by ear alone, whether one is listening to Negro or white performers... Last 
summer, after fifteen years, | returned to the South to see what had happened in 
this musical melting pot and to try to record in stereo hi-fi some relics of the past 
as well as some samples of modern tendencies . .. Whatever there remained of 
creativity in our American folk tradition lay here, waiting for a careless and success- 
mad world to notice it... The experiment of bringing stereo hi-fi to folk music seemed 
to me as great a step forward as the first Library of Congress discs had been in 
1933 . . . | had long suspected that folk artists were constantly experimenting with 
tone colour, with the juxtaposition of different qualities of sounds. Now with four or 
five mikes and two channels | was able to record this phenomenon for the first time. 
... Even the solo singers, now recorded ‘in the round’... sounded far better than in 


monaural; one could hear the richness and subtleties of their vocalizing. 
ALAN LOMAX 


FOLK HERITAG 


Recorded in the field and edited by Alan Lomax 


The American colonies ... inherited a tradition of solo unaccompanied song and 
solo fiddling for dances. .. Religious prejudice was partly to blame for the disappear- 
ance of musical instruments from the Anglo-American folk song tradition... Yet in 
spite of history and prejudice, the Southern folk tradition produced its folk orchestra: 
1) the New Orleans jazz band which spread a new kind of dance music to the whole 
world and 2) the hillbilly blue grass band, which, in its way, is just as brilliant an 
achievement as the early Dixieland combos. Blue grass can now match in virtuosity 
the stringed orchestras of Spain and Russia. ALAN LOMAX 


The origin and history of the blues, even its recent history, is something of a mystery. 
Negro folk music is always in the process of change, and until recently there were no 
historians to document its progress. Yet there can be no doubt about one important 
point. On the surface, the blues are the most European, the least African of the 
American Negro’s folk song creations ... The real blues, the old blues, the big blues 
are still relatively unknown and this is the business of this album. But what the Negro 
felt, when, in the first years of the twentieth century he was pushed off the land, set 
adrift as a casual wage-hand, losing. his family and village roots and learning to live 
a lonely, predatory male, all Americans began to understand during the depression 
and feel even more deeply in this day of social breakdown... The Negro blues singer 
still has an answering African chorus to repeat every line after him, but he has hidden 
it in his guitar or his piano. Thus the blues combines in one deceptively simple 
form the achievements of western European lyric song with the shifting, driving beat 


of African music. ALAN LOMAX 
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The customary New Year clear-out by E.M.I. has come 
later this year than usual, and information was not to hand 
regarding their newest deletions list until after the February 
issue of Jazz Journal had gone to press. As regards order- 
ing, therefore, it is now a little late to say that all the records 
listed below were deleted on 28th February. Nevertheless, 
for a month or two many of them should be available from 
some record shops if you are prepared to do enough travelling 
and/or write enough letters. 


As usual, the quantity of the deletions far exceeds the 
quality, although among the ephemeral are to be found ex- 
amples which, in an ideal world, would be left in the 
catalogues indefinitely. One such, now leaving H.M.V., is 
the Eddie South-Django Reinhardt association that brought 
forth some outstanding string jazz and a masterpiece in /] 
Can't Believe That You're In Love With Me. A couple more 
crop up on the Clef label, which we will get round to in a 
minute. Capitol never have had much of a jazz catalogue, 
but I recommend the Harry James Orchestra (LCT6146) as 
a capable swing band with much of Basie in their method. 
From Columbia, we lose three mainstream outings from the 
LP list, one from the EP. An underrated record from a 
pick-up group led by Arvell Shaw (33SX1076) features Taft 
Jordan, Vic Dickenson, Budd Johnson, George Berg (baritone 
sax), Andre Persiany, and Gus Johnson. The deceptively- 
titled Dixiecats comprise Red Allen, Tyree Glenn, Buster 
Bailey, Boomie Richman, Willie The Lion, Milt Hinton, and 
Zutty Singleton; despite the repertoire, they are pretty far 
from Dixie (33SX1080). I find the organ a pretty intolerable 
instrument, even in the capable hands of Shirley Scott; but 
if you fail to share this prejudice there is some fine horn 
blowing from Eddie Davis and Joe Newman on Count Basie 
presents (33SX1117). Lucky Thompson turns up on the 
Kenny Clarke Quartet EP, recorded in Paris, and turns a 
nondescript group into an exceptional one with his usual flair 
for construction and his silken tone (SEG7830). 





DELETIONS 


a list of records withdrawn from catalogue 


compiled by PETER RUSSELL 







M.G.M. is deleting an Eddie Condon remarkable for the 
cornet work of “guest” Rex Stewart, if for nothing else 
(C768), and a moderately successful combination of Sonny 
Rollins with “the big brass” that should be required hearing 
for all interested in modern tenor playing. The second side 
of this album has Rollins with Henry Grimes (bs) and Charles 
Wright (d) only, an altogether happier combination (C776). 
A surprising deletion from Parlophone is the EP by the 
McKenzie and Condon Chicagoans (GEP8744), which was 
practically a definition of Chicago-style jazz. Surprising, that 
is, because this EP has been in catalogue only twenty-one 
months, whereas the same performances on 78 were available 
for nearly as many years. Although Charlie Mingus is in 
general favour at the moment, his one LP on Parlophone 
is not. East Coasting, I would say, is more interesting for 
its evidence of a brilliant musical mind at work than it is 
intrinsically satisfying. But Mingus followers should not miss 
it (PMC1092). 

Turning finally to the Clef label, with the aid of which the 
much-maligned Norman Granz has done more to ease the 
lot of many of the jazz giants than anyone living, we come 
to several items that will be sorely missed. The giants didn’t 
always play at their best in the surroundings Granz provided, 
and this is no doubt still true today; but there is ample 
evidence that they often did in some of these recordings. 
Lester Young and Teddy Wilson (SEB10099) plav beautifully 
together, as invariably happened. Roy Eldridse does a 
“stunt” recording accompanied only by Alvin Stoller’s drums, 
that was a considerable musical success, whatever comments 
it may have occasioned about saving studio fees (SEB10100). 
You Blew Out The Flame is the outstanding title from a 
Johnny Hodges small-group recording (SEB10105). Stuff 
Smith plays like a master and gets more swing out of his 
electric violin than any ten of the modernists who are busy 
laughing him off. Try Ja-da, for example (SEB10113). Ben 
Webster is really a kindred spirit to Stuff, and Ben’s unap- 
proachable ballad style is displayed to an Oscar Peterson 
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backcloth in Soulville (33CX10122). Charlie Parker with 
strings, and with the vaguely-titled “orchestral accompani- 
ment”, may not be in the choicest settings for displaying his 
genius to advantage; but the motley collection that makes 
up the sixteen-track Parker anthology on Jazz Perennial is 
about 75% completely indispensable (33CX10117). And, as 
an aside, if anybody is looking for the best buy in a jazz 
single, Cosmic Rays and Kim have just been reissued by 
H.M.V., who now hold the rights to all these Clef recordings. 
Bud Powell, supported by Ray Brown (bs) and Osie Johnson 
(d), is heard close to his best and also, here and there, close 
to his worst on Blues for Bud (33CX10123). At another ex- 
treme, the basic openness and honesty of George Lewis’ 
message to the jazz world is evident on the EP (SEBI0112) 
and on the very superior 10-inch LP (33C9042). Alvin Al- 
corn’s trumpet is a considerable asset, while Joe Robichaux’s 
piano work does wonders for the rhythm section There is a 
simple magic to this which has nothing to do with instrumental 
technique. 


As a footnote to this particular instalment of depression, 
it might not be amiss to mention the present state of the 
Top Rank catalogue. I will not list the jazz available on 
this label, though it wouldn’t take long, because there is no 
definite information that the deletion of these records is 
intended. It is evident, however, that no pressing has been 
done on the backlog from this label since E.M.I. took it 
over last September. The cut-price BUY series is intentionally 
being dropped, which means that LPs by Dave Remington and 
Bob Wallis are now definitely deleted. Many items on other 
series are no longer available, temporarily or otherwise; 
the most important of these no doubt being the John Ham- 
mond “Spirituals to Swing” Concert LPs which were very 
favourably received and voted high in Jazz Journal’s Decem- 
ber poll, and the Art Tatum Discoveries, of which onlv one 
volume ever did appear. Other recommended Ranks include 
the Jo Jones Trio featuring Ray Brvant (35-039), Mahalia 
Jackson’s Just as I am (30-006), Edmond Hall’s swinging 
Rumpus on Rampart Street (35-050) and, if you are not averse 
to a good deal of chatter on a record but like stride niano. 
Willie ‘The Lion’ Smith’s essay in self-esteem (RX3015). 
These are all 12-inch LPs: of the few jazz EPs issued IT would 
recommend the three Mahalia Jacksons (IKR8006, JKP2038, 
JKP2048), the two Mae Barnes for the brilliant trumpet work 
of Buck Clayton (JKR8004, JKP2016). the Peanuts Hucko 
Septet for a rewarding swing outing with a Goodman Sextet 
feel (JKP2044). the same Jo Jones trio (JKP2045), and as an 
interesting curio for traditionally minded men the two Eubie 
Blakes (JKP2008, JKP2040). 


CAPITOL: 


LPs. 

LCT 6113 JOE BUSHKIN ORCHFSTRA: Manhattan, etc. 
6128 CASA LOMA ORCHESTRA: Casa Loma in Hi-Fi. 
6146 HARRY IAMES ORCHFSTRA: Wild a Harry. 
6157 STAN a tine The Kenton Era, Vol. 1. 
6158 do, Vol. 2. 
6159 do, Vol. 3. 
6160 do, Vol. 4. 

T 924 BILLY MAY ORCHESTRA: Jimmy Lunceford in Hi-Fi. 
926 WOODY HERMAN/GENE NORMAN/DUKE~ ELLINGTON/ 

BILLY MAY: Hi-Fi Drums. 


deletion date 28th February 1961. 


deletion date 28th February 1961. 


ae 
s. 
SEG 7764 DILL JONES TRIO: Top of the Pol 
7775 LARRY ADLER WITH QUINTETTE ‘OF THE HOT CLUB OF 
FRANCE: Body and Soul, etc. 
7830 KENNY CLARKE QUARTET: Now’s the time, etc. 
7833 THE ORIGINAL DUKES OF DIXIELAND: Curtain Going Up. 


L 
33SX 1073 TERRY LIGHTFOOT JAZZMEN: Tradition in Colour. 
1076 ARVELL SHAW JAZZ CONCERT: Skin Tight and Cymbal Wise. 
1080 THE DIXIELAND ALL STARS: Dixiecats. 
1083 SPECS POWELL: Movin’ In. 
1087 JOE WILLIAMS: A Man Ain’t Supposed to Cry. 
1090 RALPH SHARON SEXTET: Around the World in Jazz. 
1117. EDDIE DAVIS TRIO WITH JOE NEWMAN: Broadway, etc. 


nee: “went deletion date 28h February 1961. 


SEB 10070 COUNT BASIE ORCHESTRA: April in Paris, etc. 
10073 OSCAR PETERSON: Plays George Gershwin. 


33C 
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33CX 10075 
10081 
10090 


10096 
10097 


10105 
10107 
10109 
10117 


10118 
10119 
10121 
10122 
10123 
10124 


10125 


H.M.V.: 


7EG 


DLP 


CLP 


8331 


1188 
1190 


MERCURY: 
EPs. 


YEP 


9506 
ZEP 10009 
10011 SARAH VAUGHAN: Songs from Sarah. 


EP 


M.G.M.: 
664 


681 
682 


687 
699 


LPs. 
768 
769 
776 





COUNT BASIE ORCHESTRA: Basie was Here. 

OSCAR PETERSON: Plays George Gershwin, No. 2. 

TURK MURPHY: Music for Losers. 

LESTER YOUNG: Pres and Teddy. 

ROY ELDRIDGE AND ALVIN CTOLLER: The Exciting Roy 
Eldridge 

ART TATUM. BUDDY DE FRANCO QUARTET: Memories of 


you 
HERBIE. "MANN: The magic Flute of a Mann. 

JACK COSTANZA ORCHESTRA: Bongo) 

SANTO PECORA DIXIELAND JAZZ BAND: "On Canal Street. 
JOHNNY HODGES ORCHESTRA: Meet Mr. Rabbit. 

ROY ELDRIDGE AND COLEMAN HAWKINS: At the Opera 


House. 

TOSHIKO AKIYOSHI: Toshiko Time. 

LIONEL HAMPTON QUINTET: Hamp’s Boogie Woogie. 
LOUIS BELLSON ORCHESTRA: Swing’s the Thing 

COUNT BASIE ORCHESTRA WITH JOE WILLIAMS: Smack 
dab in the middle, etc. 

RAY BROWN: Bric-a-Brac; Upstairs blues. 

GEORGE LEWIS BAND: New Orleans Memories. 

STUFF SMITH: It’s swinging Stuff. 

KENNY DREW AND HIS PROGRESSIVE PIANO: Progress- 


ions. 
LEE KONITZ QUARTET: Konitz Just Swings. 

ART TATUM SOLOS: The Delicate Touch = Art Tatum. 
STAN GETZ QUARTET: More Cool Sound 


ARTIE SHAW GRAMERCY FIVE: Sequence in B Flat, etc. 
GEORGE LEWIS !AZZ BAND: Raggin’ and Stompin’. 
LIONEL HAMPTON QUINTET: Flying Home, etc. 

CHARLIE PARKER WITH STRINGS: April in Paris. 
CHARLIE PARKER WITH ORCHESTRAL ACCOMPANIMENT: 
Plays Cole Porter. 

OSCAR PETERSON TRIO: At the Stratford Festival. 

JAM SESSION/OSCAR PETERSON TRIO/ELLA oy a 
AND LOUIS ARMSTRONG: Jazz at the Hollywood Bow 
DIZZY GILLESPIE ORCHESTRA: Newport Jazz Festival, 1987, 
Vo 


f. 7. 
TEDDY WILSON tg a MULLIGAN QUARTET: New- 
port Jazz Festival, 1957, 9. 

ROY ELDRIDGE AND SONNY STITT: Newport Jazz Festival, 
1957, Voi. 11. 

CHARLIE PARKER: Jazz Perennial. 

GENE KRUPA QUARTET: The Jazz Rhythms of Gene Krupa. 
LEE KONITZ QUINTET: Very I. 

DIZZY GILLESPIE QUINTET: — Hall, etc. 

BEN WEBSTER OUINTET: Soulville. 

BUD POWELL TRIO: Blues for Bud. 

YUSEF LATFEF QUINTET: The yor of Yusef Lateef. 
ANITA O'DAY: Anita Sings the Most. 


deletion date 28th February 1961. 
EPs. 


PEARL BAILEY/ELLA FITZGERALD: Getting together. 
BUDDY ARNOLD SEPTET: Wailing. 

BILLY TAYLOR-OSCAR PETTIFORD-KENNY CLARKE-JOE 
ROLAND: Creed Taylor presents ‘Know Your Jazz’’. 

DON STRATTON QUINTET: Modern jazz with Dixie roots. 
BUDDY COLLETTE TRIO: Cool, calm and Collette. 
LEONARD FFATHER IAZZMEN: Swinging on the vibories. 
B’OSSOM DFARIE QUARTET: Everything I’ve got, etc. 
EDDIE SOUTH & DIANGO REINHARDT: Eddie’s blues. ete. 
JANET BRACE WITH DON ELLIOTT QUARTET: Special 
delive 

TONY "SCOTT/AL COHN/CHARLIE i a a GRYCE: 
Creed Tavior presents ‘“‘Know Your Jazz’’ No. 2. 

TOM STFWART OUINTET: Rosetta, etc. 

BOB COOPFR/WESSEL ILCKEN TRIO: Indiana, etc. 

JIMMY CLEVELAND/DONALD BYRD/DON ELLIOTT/ART 
FARMER: Creed Taylor presents ‘‘Know Your Jazz’’ No. 3 


CANN'NO WITH ERNIE WILKINS ORCHESTRA: Candido 
the Volcanic. 

KENNY DORHAM & THE IAZZ PROPHETS: DX, etc. 
OSCAR PETTIFORD ORCHESTRA: In hi-fi, No. 2. 
JOHNNY GLASEL FEATURING DICK GARCIA: Jazz session. 
GFNE KRUPA-ANITA O’DAY-ROY ELDRIDGE: Drummer man. 
OSCAR PETTIFORD ORCHESTRA: In hi-fi. 

JOSH WHITE: The Josh White Stories, Vol. 2. 

BIL'Y TAY'OR TRIO: Billy Taylor at the London House. 
BUDDY RICH: Buddy Rich just sings. 

DON E!!ttOTT SEXTETTE: A musical offering. 

ZOOT SIMS: Zoot Sims plays four altos. 

TONY SCOTT QUARTET: South Pacific jazz. 


deletion date 28th February 1961. 


LENNIE NIEHAUS: Swingin’ for You. 

TERRY GIBBS QUARTET: Terry Plays the Duke. 

HELEN MERRILL: The Nearness of You. 

BUDDY IOHNSON ORCHESTRA: Buddy Johnson Wails. 


eirten date 28th February 1961. 
ART 


MOONEY: Sweet Georgia Brown, etc. 
DIZZY GILLESPIE/KAI WINDING: Two p in 
PREACHER ROLLO AND THE FIVE MINTS: Darktown 
Strutters Ball, etc. 
RANDY WESTON: Beef blues stew, etc. 
HELEN MERRILL: A Date with the Blues. 


EDDIE CONDON: Eddie Condon is om Now. 
GEORGE SHEARING: Jazz Conception 
SONNY ROLLINS: Sonny Rollins and ‘the Big Brass. 











DELETIONS—continued 
ape tag deletion date 28th February 1961. 
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GEP THE SAINTS JAZZ BAND: The Saints, etc. 

HUMPHREY LYTTELTON FIVE: Squeeze me, etc. 

WINGS OVER JORDAN CHOIR: Where shall | be when the 

first trumpet sounds, etc. 

BILL DOGGETT: Blues for Handy, etc. 

THE SAINTS JAZZ BAND: Stack 0’ Lee blues, etc. 

a DANKWORTH ORCHESTRA: Experiments 

mice, etc. 

EARL BOSTIC ORCHESTRA: Big Bostic Beat. 

CHARLIE VENTURA: The Charlie Ventura Quintet, No. 2. 

WINGS OVER JORDAN CHOIR: Deep river, etc. 

ee LAYTON JAZZ BAND: New Orleans hop scop blues, 

FREDDY RANDALL BAND: Professor jazz, etc. 

HUMMER creme nae The Golden striker, etc. 

N BAND: F t' Ww. : 

BILL DOGGETT: Hold Ke 
c & NDON’S CHICAGOANS: S$ ; ‘ 

MICK MULLIGAN BAND: Chloe, etc. ete 


with 


PMD HUMPHREY LYTTELTON BAND: A Jazz Concert. 

do: Jazz Session with Humph. 

BILLY BUTTERFIELD: Salute to Louis. 

BILL DOGGETT: Dame Dreaming. 

EARL BOSTIC: Bostic Rocks Hits of the Swing Age. 

EARL BOSTIC ORCHESTRA: Bostic Showcase of Swinging 
Dance Hits. 

BILL _DOGGETT: Dance Awhile with Doggett. 

HUMPHREY LYTTELTON BAND: Humph at the Conway. 
FREDDY RANDALL/IOE DANIELS/MIKE DANIELS/HUM- 
PHREY LYTTELTON/THE SAINTS JAZZ BAND: Mississippi 
Merry-Go-Round. 

HUMPHREY LYTTELTON BAND: Humph in Perspective. 
RONNIE ROSS: Double Event. 

ART BLAKEY IAZZ MESSENGERS: Hard Drive. 

THE FOUR _INTERNES/THE PATTERSON SINGERS/THE 
NIGHTINGAL ES /SWAN'’S SILVERSTONE SINGERS/THE 
TRUMPETERS/THE SPIRIT OF MEMPHIS: Highway to Heaven. 
STAN LEVEY: This Time the Drum’s On Me. 

SAM MOST: Plays Bird, Bud, Monk, and Miles. 

CHARLIE ROUSE-PAUL QUINICHETTE: The Chase is On. 
CHARLIE MINGUS: East Coasting 


PMC 


HAL McKUSICK QUARTET: Taylor made, etc. 








IN MY OPINION 
(continued from page 5) 


“Ballin’ The Blues’. Tiny Grimes Esquire 32-092 

I didn’t go for that too much. The rhythm was strong, 
but it all lacked subtlety. Lockjaw is a humorous player 
alright, but I think he overdoes it at times. I like my music 
to flow. . . . I didn’t like those rough edges they put on— 
too near rock ‘n’ roll, or whatever they call it. 


“Blues After Dark’’. Dizzy Gillespie (Greatest Trumpet of Them All) 
H.M.V. CLP 1381 
I like everything Diz does. That was a fine evaluation of 
the blues—the arrangement was very colourful and Diz’s 
playing was . . . well, splendid. Benny Golson is a great 
player. Now there’s something—I hear more of me in his 
playing and nothing of Ben Webster, which is funny. Of 
course, he is also influenced by Hawk, and sometimes very 
much by Lucky Thompson. You know I always think of 
myself in the kinda’ Ben Webster school, and Lucky too of 
course, with Hawk leading the other class. Probably nothing 
in it, but that’s the way it is. 


“Teeny Weeny’’. Buddy Tate (Cascade Of Quartets Vol. !) 
Columbia 33SX 1191 
I have always liked Buddy Tate’s playing, but the rhythm 
section there didn’t come up to my expectations. Buddy 
blew well, but I didn’t care for the backing at all; it seemed 
very uninspired and lacked fire and punch. Buddy is a great 
blues man—follows on from Herschel Evans and Chu Berry. 
Not many musicians can play blues to-day as easy as that. 
but pity he didn’t pick himself a more stable rhythm section. 
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METRONOME 


NAT HENTOFF 
jazz’s third stream 


JACK GELBER 
a story by the author of the connection 
HERBERT GOLD 
the day they got boston 
MARTIN WILLIAMS 
the best of the fifties 
BUDDY RICH 
jazz has to entertain ! 


WOODY HERMAN 
anniversary salute by bill coss 





IN METRONOME? 


THE BEST JAZZ WRITING BY 


NAT HENTOFF, MARTIN WILLIAMS, DAN MORGENSTERN, LERO! JONES, 
STANLEY DANCE, HUMPHREY LYTTELTON, 
KENNETH REXROTH and BOB REISNER 
IN SHORT STORIES & SATIRE BY 
HERBERT GOLD, JACK GELBER, JAMES BALDWIN, HENRY MILLER, 


METRONOME MAGAZINE, 114 East 32nd Street, New | 
York 16, New York, U.S.A. | 


ENCLOSED PLEASE FIND $4.50 TO COVER A one. 
YEARS SUBSCRIPTION TO METRONOME MAGAZINE. 
THIS iNCLUDES POSTAGE. 
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FRANK DUTTON 


JAZZ INFORMATION 


256. When Is A Bass—Trumpet? 


Al Fairweather’s Nixa NJTS11 “Fair- 
weather Friends” poses a pretty prob- 
lem. This set contains as excellent a 
sample of British mainstream jazz as I 
have ever heard, sparked by a lightly- 
swinging rhythm team—yes, we do get 
them in this country occasionally! 
Throughout the record, Tony Milliner 
doubles on trombone and bass-trumpet, 
and the problem is:—Which does he 
play, when? Some of my knowledgable 
acquaintances murmur, “Too easy, 
Jack—just listen for a sound resembling 
a valve-trombone, and you’ve got your 
bass-trumpet.” But it ain’t too easy—I 
must have played this set to at least ten 
collectors and received as many different 
answers . . . the confusion arises be- 
cause Milliner plays trombone in a 
very abrupt style. The titles are 7 Can't 
Give You Anything But Love, Red For 
Go, September in the Rain, If I Had 
You, Coe-Pilot and Grapevine—and the 
only one for which I am prepared to 
stick my neck out is Grapevine, where 
Milliner plays trombone . . . I think. 


240. Slap That Bass (refer August 1960) 


Information has arrived from Jorgen 
Jepsen to confirm that Red Mitchell, and 
not Joe Mondragon, is the bassist on 
Billie Holiday’s Songs for Distingué 
Lovers set (Columbia 33CX10145). Joe’s 
last dates for Billie, with an otherwise 
identical line-up to that on the Columbia 
release, were in August 1956, and by 
the time the Columbia set was recorded 
in January 1957 he had been replaced by 
Mitchell. 

Jorgen Jepsen also considers that the 
six-title problem on Verve versus ten 
on Columbia could well be a case of 
greediness on the part of Norman 
Granz, and that E.M.I. may have de- 
cided to increase the short rations by 
adding four extra titles. 


257. That Toddlin’ Town 
For historically-minded namesake B. 
Dutton of Burscough (Lancs), here is a 


short list of recommended Chicago style 
jazz on microgroove :— 

Philips BBL7061 “Chicago Style 
Jazz” (containing items by Mc- 
Kenzie-Condon, Miff Mole, Eddie 
Condon, Bud Freeman and Paul 
Mares). 

Parlophone GEP8744 McKenzie 
and Condon’s Chicagoans. 

London AL3503 “Mugsy, Tesch and 
the Chicagoans” (containing items 
by the Jungle Kings, Frank Mel- 
rose and Charles Pierce). 

Brunswick LAT8042 “Chicago Jazz 
Album” (containing items by 
Eddie Condon, Jimmy McPart- 
land and George Wettling). 

At léast one of these recommendations 
(the London) is deleted, but all are 
worth tracking down. Eddie Condon’s 
more recent output, although excellent 
at times. is considered as falling outside 
the strict interpretation of vintage 
Chicago iazz, and is therefore, omitted. 
Much of the genuine early material 
seems never to have found its wav to 
English LP lists, and I am therefore 
recommending two classic 78 recordings, 
both of which can be obtained from 
secondhand sources with little  diffi- 
culty :— 

Brunswick 03413 Chicago Rhythm 
Kings There'll Be Some Changes 
Made/I’'ve Found a New Baby. 

Brunswick 03309 Elmer  Schoebel 
and his Friar’s Societv Orchestra 
Copenhagen/Prince of Wails. 


258. A La French 


The details of Joe Carroll’s Exactly 
Like You/How High the Moon were 
asked for by Victor Schonfield of ,Lon- 
don W.2, and they eluded this corner 
for some while too . . . But Pierre La- 
fargue of Paris has come to the rescue 
with full information on this session: — 
JOE CARROLL SHOWCASE: Joe 
Carroll (voc). accompn Bill Graham 
(bar), Wade Legge (p), Lou Hackney 
(bs), Al Jones (d). 

Paris, February 28, 1953. 

53-V-4475 Sweet Sue 


25 









VgF 3307, LD134 
53-V-4476 Romance Without Finance 
VeF 3306 
53-V-4477 How High the Moon 
VeF 3306, LD134, VgE V2205 
53-V-4478 All of Me 
VegF 3308, LD134 
53-V-4479 My Blue Heaven 
VgF 3307, LD134 
53-V-4480 Exactly Like You 
VegF 3308, LD132, VgE V2205 
This date was recorded by members 
of Dizzy Géillespie’s European touring 
band, and although Diz himself was not 
present most of these titles found their 
way into LP collections bearing his 
name! M. Lafargue mentions that 
Carroll’s real name is Joseph Palu 
Taylor, and that Al Jones is the great 
Jo’s nephew. 


259. Way Back Blues 
Many moons ago, colleague Michael 
Shera sent a couple of enquiries. Bibles 
were studied and likely sources contac- 
ted, but to small avail apart from a few 
partial details. These are listed here as 
a last resort, and hopes are entertained 
that some other knowledgeable cats will 
be able to assist in completing the pic- 
ture. Thanks go to Pierre Lafargue for 
the Gonzales information. 
BABS GONZALES: vocal, accomp 
unknown tpt, bar, p, bs, d. Re- 
corded probably U.S.A. (but pos- 
sibly Sweden), circa 1953. 
Sugar Ray/Cool Whalin’ 
Blue Star 269, Felsted ED82008 
ELLA FITZGERALD: vocal, 
accomp BENNY CARTER AND 
HIS ORCHESTRA. Unknown 
personnel. Los Angeles, April 27, 
1955. 
Old Devil Moon 
Brunswick 05468, OE9210 LAT8091 
Lover, Come Back to Me 
Brunswick 05468, OEF9210. LAT8091 


260. Little Joe 


The subject is Wingy Mannone and 
the enquirer is Randolph Heads of New- 
castle-on-Tyne. The records concerned 











are Moulin Rouge/Vaya Con Dios on 
Blue Star 272 and Isle of Capri/Mem- 
phis Blues on American Brunswick 
80106. The Blue Star coupling remains 
a complete mystery, but Pierre Lafargue 
has provided nearly all the Brunswick 
details :— 


WINGY MANNONE AND HIS 
JAZZ BAND: Mannone (tpt/vcl), 
Pete Bellman (tbn), Matty Mat- 
lock (clt), Joe Sullivan (p), Art 
Shapiro (bs), Zutty Singleton (d). 
Hollywood, circa 1946. Isle of 
Capri (W50252)/Memphis Blues 
(W50260). 

The master numbers look a little un- 
usual—possibly a World Transcription 
source, or equivalent? And can anyone 
help with the Blue Star coupling? 


261. John Hardee 


This one is for Victor Schonfield 
again, and once more Pierre Lafargue 
supplies the details: — 

JOHN HARDEE AND BILLY 

TAYLOR: Hardee (ten), Taylor 
(p). Milt Page (org), John Simmons 
(bs), Shadow Wilson (d). Prob- 
ably New York. 
Take the ‘A’ Train/Prelude to a 
Kiss/Misty Blues/The Bug—all 
on French Savoy XP81.130, an 
EP release. Date, anyone? 





THE AMAZING 








262. Goggle-Box Groove 


Dennis Ashall of Sheffield asks about 
an album heard on VOA, played by the 
Mundell Lowe Allstars. The album title 
is “T.V. Action Jazz’, but no other de- 
tails are to hand. As far as I am aware 
this set has not been issued here. 
Forward, men... 


263. Henry McDode 


Can anyone provide biographical and 
recording data for this pianist? Reader 
AN. Roberts wishes to know more 
about his activities, and points out that 
the only example of his playing to ap- 
pear in England seems to be Midnight 
Blues from the anthology “The Blues, 
Volume 3—Blowin’ the Blues” (Vogue 
LAE12224). This particular item is 
played by the Harry Edison—Teddy 
Edwards Septet. 


226. Its Muddy Waters 
(refer November 1960) 


A number of readers have written to 
point out that the mysterious “E. Mc- 
Daniels” is actually Ellis McDaniels, 
better known-as Bo Diddley. Needless 
to say, he is not present on Muddy 
Waters’ London RE-U1060 .-. . Thank 
you, Roger Gourd (Plymouth), R. 
Groom (Knutsford), Bill Jones (Liver- 
pool) and Bob Thompson (Stanmore). 


—> 
' 
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264. George Zack 


Information regarding this pianist is 
required by Philip Pitt of Harrow. To 
quote his letter:—‘“I am aware that 
Zack recorded with Muggsy Spanier in 
1939, and also in a solo capacity for 
the Commodore label in 1944 and 1945, 
but I have an LP “Party Piano of the 
Roaring Twenties” which does not fur- 
nish recording dates or any information 
as to how Zack has occupied his time in 
recent years. If you could ascertain his 
approximate age, I should be _ very 
pleased”’. 

Zack is just one of many hundreds of 
musicians whose names are omitted 
from the so-called “reference” books. 
A complete encyclopaedia would be the 
greatest of boons... 


265. In The Attic 


This is one of the titles on an Earl 
Hines EP (Parlophone GEP8563), the 
remainder being Space Ship, Hot Soup 
and Sleep Walking; and John Shelton 
of ‘Sidcup asks for details. This big-band 
bash dates from 1953 approximately and 
features Vernon Smith (tpt), Benny Green 
(tbn), Aaron Sachs (ten) and of. course 
the master at the keyboard. These titles 
were released on the King. tabel in the 
U.S.A. Attic (8429-1) was on King 4667, 
coupled with When I Dream of You 
(8428-1); King 4682 contained . Space 
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Ship (8430-1) and A Pretty Girl is Like 
a Melody (8427-1); while Soup and 
Walking, masters unknown, were 
coupled on King 4645. This seems to be 
one of those sessions about which sur- 
prisingly little is known, and fuller de- 
tails will be welcomed. 


266. Red Norvo 

Julian Vein of Edmonton queries a 
Norvo personnel given in the 1948 Hot 
Discography. ‘V’ Disc 324 is listed as 
Charlie Shavers (tpt), Red Norvo (vib), 
Teddy Wilson (p), Remo Palmieri (g), 
Al Hall (bs), Specs Powell (d); recorded 
New York, August 14, 1944. (HD48 
inexplicably omits Norvo’s name from 
the personnel!). But Mr. Vein says that 
on aural evidence the band consists of 
Aaron Sachs (clt), unknown (not Wilson) 
(p), Remo Palmieri (g), unknown (bs) 
and (d), all under Norvo’s leadership. 

Mr. Vein also has a query for another 
Norvo set, this time on Allegro-Elite 
(French) LDAD69 (issued in the States 
on A-E 3104). The album title is 
“Classiques du Jazz’ and the tracks are 
Sweet Georgia Brown/Talk of the 
Town/Dinah/How High the Moon} 
Sheik or Araby/After You've Gone/I 
Surrender Dear/Confessin’ |W hispering | 
Rose Room/China Boy/I Would Do 
Anything for You/Stomping at the 
Savoy/Shavers Special (the last one is 
actually Flying Home). The cover gives 
the same personnel as shown for the 
‘V’ Disc item above, but Mr. Vein com- 
ments that although this seems to be 
correct for nearly all the titles it does 
not apply to Anything for You, which 
is played by a group including a clari- 
net and what sounds like a harp! Many 
Allegro-Elite sets were made up from 
Musicraft 78s dating from the mid-40s; 
could this be the case here? In fact, 





three of the titles listed above were re- 
corded for Musicraft under Teddy 
Wilson’s name, and may prove to be the 
same versions. Two of them—Bugle Call 
Rag (5238) on Musicraft 318 and / 
Surrender Dear (5240) on Musicraft 319 
agree as to personnel, except that 
Palmieri is omitted; they date from New 
York, January 15, 1945. The third, 
Stomping at the Savoy (5298) from an 
August 14, 1945 New York date, has a 
different lineup—Buck Clayton (tpt), 
Ben Webster (ten), Teddy Wilson (p), 
Al Casey (g), Al Hall (bs) and James 
Heard (d). This was released on Musi- 
craft 332. 


219. Queries, Queries All The Time 
(refer March 1960) 

Jim Hayes of Liverpool believes that 
the Slam Stewart sides on Decca F7804 
were released in the States as the Royal 
Rhythm Boys. Master numbers are 
66465 for In a Shanty in Old Shanty 
Town and 66467 for Beat It Out, Bum- 
pin’ Boy. Jim also says that he believes 
the guitarist to be Billy Moore, but has 
no idea as to the identities of the re- 
maining participants. Thought—these 
masters don’t agree with the October 23. 
1939 date already quoted... 


267. Battle Of The Saxes 

Jim Hayes and Julian Vein both enter 
the arena prepared to do battle over the 
Coleman Hawkins session of October 3, 
1946; this produced four titles—Say It 
Isn’t So, Spotlite, Low Flame and Allen's 
Alley—all of which appeared on HMV 
78s, with Spotlite having the sole re- 
issue honour on HMV DLPI1055. Jazz 
Directory and Hot Discography 1948 
give Coleman Hawkins and Allan Eager 
both playing tenors, but the HMV 
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DLP1055 sleeve note (Edgar Jackson) 
states that Pete Brown is present on 
alto, replacing Eager. Julian Vein says 
that there are alto solos on Flame and 
Alley, and that he can also hear Eager. 
My recollection of the LP version of 
Spotlite is that Hawkins only is featured 
and that no alto work is audible. We 
therefore have a choice of Hawkins- 
Eager, Hawkins-Brown, or Hawkins- 
Eager-Brown; any volunteers for um- 
pire? It’s worth noting that Hot Disco- 
graphy 1952, Volume 3 lists the full sax 
trio .. 


268. More Dates 


Here’s another discrepancy which is 
generally accepted as “gospel”. The 
Albert Ammons masters C90567/68 
(Nagasaki and Boogie Woogie Stomp) 
are usually listed as Chicago, February 
13, 1936; and their companions 
C90573/74 (Early Mornin’ Blues and 
Mile-or-Mo Bird Rag) as _ Chicago, 
February 14, 1936. But master-com- 
parison gives a different slant, judged 
by a couple of nearby sessions—C90561 
to 64 were made on January 11, 1936 
and C90575 to 78 on January 15, 1936 
(this last set is the famous Jimmy Noone 
The Blues Jumped a Rabbit date). An- 
other “trad” misprint . . ..making the 
Ammons dates January 13/14, 1936... 
yes? 

And how about the famous Dizzy 
Gillespie—Charlie Parker session of 
February 29 (sic), 1945, the one which 
produced Groovin’ High, Dizzy Atmos- 
phere and All the Things You Are? This 
particular year wasn’t a Leap Year... 
its more likely to have been February 28. 
DAVE BRUBECK 
(continued from page 4) 
thought, because they were very good. 
Harriott’s playing, so different from 
Desmond’s, put him well ahead of any 
local products, particularly on “Like 
Someone In Love’. Les Condon played 
some powerful solos, with a bite and 
assurance which he has not had on pre- 
vious occasions when I have heard him. 

The so-called Harriott “Free-Form” 
jazz wasn’t so far out as I had been led 
to believe. It utilises a lot of frenetic 
and over-involved themes but, apart 
from this failing, was swinging, hard 
jazz such as one might expect from the 
Bobby Timmons-Art Blakey — school. 
There is undoubtedly some _ original 
thinking involved and it is good that this 
sort of work should get such a complete 
exposure to so many large audieneés. 
How valuable that thinking is only time 
will ‘tell. 

Some parts of “Tempo” sounded 
strictly from up in Madtown with the 
bats, but apart from that I was able to 
follow everything without undue mental 
strain. 

I will be interested to hear this 
group’s first LP. I’m _ sure repeated 
listening would be worthwhile. 






































CANNONBALL ADDERLEY 


THEM DIRTY BLUES: 

(b) Work Song; (a) Dat Dere; (b) Easy Living; 

(a) Del Sasser (19} min.)—(b) Jeannine; (a) 
Soon; (b) They Dirty Blues (20 min.) 


(Riverside 12-322. I2inLP. 39s. 9d.) 


This is the second album by Cannon- 
ball’s fine. group, and it is a great im- 
provement on their first (“In San 
Francisco,” 12-311). 

Perhaps the most striking thing about 
all of Cannonball’s recent recordings is 
that he so obviously enjoys playing. His 
is essentially happy music, which with 
modern jazz seems almost a contradic- 
tion in terms. Nat Adderley, who is 
much more than just Cannonball’s kid 
brother, also communicates this feeling, 
and has become one of the most stimul- 
ating and original brass players in 
modern jazz. 

The rhythm sections are all that they 
should be. Barry Harris is a great im- 
provement on Timmons, who has be- 
come quite successful as a writer of 
“soul-music”; as a soloist he is severely 
limited. Sam Jones, who must be 
amongst the best three or four best 
bassists playing to-day, is a tower of 
strength in the section, and is at his 
most impressive on “Jeannine”. Louis 
Hayes is a hard swinging drummer. but 
never thrusts himself too much to the 
forefront. 

The tunes here are well varied, rang- 
ing from “Jeannine”, which bears a 
strong resemblance to Miles’ ‘“Mile- 
stones”, through “Easy Living’, on 


which Cannonball shows a courageous 
disregard for the original melody, to 
“Work Song” and the title tune. The 
former recaptures excellently the sound 
of a work song, whilst the blues makes 





GRAHAM BOATFIELD: 


as good a case for “soul-music” as I 
have ever heard, even if Cannonball’s 
opening phrases do sound almost like 
a parody of Parker. “Dat Dere’”, Bobby 
Timmon’s sequel to “This Here’, is a 
pleasantly melodic tune marred only by 
a perfectly dreadful solo by its com- 
poser. “Soon”, a seldom heard Gershwin 
tune, becomes a medium tempo swinger, 
with a fine solo by Cannonball. “Del 
Sasser”, written by Sam Jones, is ar- 
ranged rather like Parker’s treatment of 
“This Time The Dream’s On Me”. On 
this, Timmons shows he can play well, 
when not trying too hard to be soulful. 

Riverside are to be congratulated on 
using the original American cardboard 
covers, but I wish they would provide 
polythene inners. Recording quality is 
superb, and there are few modern jazz 
enthusiasts who can afford to be with- 
out this record. One hopes that “Can- 
nonball Takes Charge” (12-303) will soon 
be issued, for it without doubt Adder- 
ley’s best record so far. 

MLS. 

(a) Nat Adderley (cnt); Cannonball Adder- 
ley (alt); Bobby Timmons (p); Sam Jones (bs); 
Louis Hayes (d). N.Y.C., 1 February 1960. 


(b) as for (a) except Barrv Harris replaces 
Timmons. Chicago, 29 March 1960. 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG & 
BING CROSBY 


BING AND SATCHMO: 

Muskrat Ramble; Sugar; Preacher; Dardanella; 

Let’s Sing Like A Dixieland Band (16 min.)— 

*"Way Down Yonder In New Orleans; Brother 

Bill; Little Ol’ Tune; Jazz Band Ball; Rocky 
Mountain Moon; Bye Bye Blues (194 min.) 


(M.G.M. C844. I2inLP. 34s. Idd.) 
I doubt if this year will throw up a 
more entertaining record than this one; 
or any other year for that matter. If 
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KENNEDY BROWN: 


RECORD 


GERALD LASCELLES: 


you put together a couple of artists of 
the calibre of Bing and Satchmo, artists 
who also have a very deep regard for 
each other’s talents, something good is 
almost bound to happen—and it does 
here. The whole thing sounds happy 
and relaxed, the choice of tunes is ex- 
cellent and Billy May’s simple arrange- 
ments do not intrude, but merely give 
an adequate background for the singers. 
Even the chorus, which appears on a 
few tracks, doesn’t interfere too much. 

Louis plays some grand horn on 
“Sugar”, “The Preacher”, his own com- 
position “Brother Bill”, and a really 
lovely sedate chorus on Johnny Mercer’s 
“Rocky Mountain Moon’’—a pretty little 
melody which here turns out to be a 
real winner. His accompaniment to Bing 
on the first chorus of “Bye Bye Blues” 
is also quite magnificent. 

A feast of fun for all but the most 
arrant musical snobs. 

S.T. 


Recorded Hollywood, June 1960. 


ACKER BILK 


ACKER’S EARLY DAYS: 


Travelling Blues; Ad Lib Blues; Don’t Go ’Way 
Nobody; Dippermouth Blues; Storyville Blues: 
Come On And Stomp, Stomp, Stomp (22 min.) 
—Lou-Easi-An-1-A; High Society; Snag It; Sing On; 
Tartan Socks; Red Wing (19 min.) 


(77 LEU 12s. Id. 12inLP. 37s. 6d.) 


Things have taken a serious turn when 
Acker Bilk’s early works need to be 
rediscovered and presented to an ad- 
miring public. Acker is all very well in 
small doses, and I continue to like those 
small doses, particularly from what one 
might at this moment consider his 
middle period. 
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REVIEWS 


MICHAEL SHERA: 


At his best, Bilk has impressed most 
by a singular sweetness of tone and by a 
very slightly sophisticated version of the 
famous peasant clarinet style of George 
Lewis. His work has been relaxed and 
it has been individual. He has now gone 
beyond that to the rough old circus stuff 
he is currently purveying with his curi- 
ous band, seasoned with the antics of 
an imitation yokel. 

GB. 


Side one: Johnny Bastable’s Chosen Seven. Ken 
Sims (tpt); Mac Duncan (tbn); Acker Bilk (clit); 
Ray Foxley (p); Johnny Bastable (bjo); Ernie 
Price (bs); Viv Carter (d). 

Side two: Bob Wallis and the Storyville Jazz- 


TONY STANDISH: 


men. Bob Wallis (tpt/vcl); Mac Duncan (tbn); 
Acker Bilk (clit); Hugh Rainey (bjo); Bill Reid 
(bs); Ginger Baker (d), with John R. T. Davies 
(alt) on ‘Sing On’’. Dick Heckstall Smith on 
“High Society’’, ‘‘Sing On’’, ‘‘Tartan Socks’. 


FRANCIS “SCRAPPER” 
BLACKWELL 


BLUES BEFORE SUNRISE: 

Blues Before Sunrise; Sally-in-the-Alley Blues; 

Shady Lane Blues; E Blues; Going To Jail About 

Her; Soft Blues (19 min.)—No Good Woman 

Blues; Leaving You Blues; Blue ’n Whistling; 

Back Step Blues; How Long Blues (20 min.) 
(77 LA-12-4. I2inLP. 39s. 9d.) 


Duncan Schiedt has done a service to 
blues lovers in finding and in recording 
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PETER TANNER: 





SINCLAIR TRAILL: 


Scrapper Blackwell. It would be wrong, 
however, to imagine that a great and 
neglected blues singer has emerged. As 
a general rule, over the years, the some- 
times maligned recording industry allows 
the great performers to come to the top 
and in most cases to record at length. 
What the House of Dobell provides on 
this disc is the voice of a pleasant minor 
blues singer, some of the work of a 
great blues accompanist, and above all 
ten tracks of very fine guitar. 

The eleventh track is of Blackwell 
playing the piano, and may be disposed 
of briefly. It gives an instant reminder 
of the stumbling eloquence of Jimmy 
Yancey—as artless as a child and with 
an old man’s dignity: sweet music and 
nearly forgotten. 


Scrapper Blackwell plays the natural 
guitar. He uses the whole range of the 
instrument, mixing his chording with 
melodic runs on all the strings. Hearing 
him reminds us of how very limited 
much guitar work has become today, 
and at the same time that a real guitar 
player has to be a very good musician. 
Two among blues singers who come 
to mind at once are Bill Broonzy and 
Lonnie Johnson. 


Blackwell reminds us of Broonzy 
when he starts “Going To Jail About 
Her”, a tune with the shape and feeling 
of Bill’s “Keep Your Hands Off Her”, 
but his tricky chordings have the ring 
and rattle of Lonnie’s old virtuoso piece 
“Playing With The Strings”. 

There are plenty of pleasant sad 
things in this collection; it is a record 
to take quietly and play many times. 
“Leaving You” is sad and reflective and 
struck me as one of the better songs. 












“Blue ’n Whistling” is one to stop on, 
partly because all whistling blues re- 
cords are good to hear. In this case, the 
instrumental lead (for that is what it is) 
stimulates Scrapper’s guitar and shows 
us just why he made such a good team 
with Leroy Carr. With another strong 
lead, playing as he still does, he would 
be a marvel. 

GB. 


Scrapper Blackwell (etr, vcl, p). Indianapolis, 
Indiana, March/April 1960. 


TEDDY BUCKNER 


AND THE ALL STARS: 

Jazz Me Blues; You Made Me Love You; Alex- 

ander’s Ragtime Band; Mahogany Hall Stomp; 

Indiana (18 min.)—Bugle Call Rag; Careless 

Love; St. Louis Blues; Margie; Tiger Rag 
(19 min.) 


(Vogue LAE 12240. I2inLP. 36s. Sid.) 


It says a great deal for Teddy Buck- 
ner’s ability as a trumpet player that this 
record comes along so well. It was no 
mean feat to take over Louis Arm- 
strong’s little band and to produce an 
LP which suffers very little from the 
change of leadership. He leads the group 
with tremendous fire and attack, and if 
he does borrow from Louis rather over- 
much in his solo passages, who in the 
hell else could he possibly imitate? The 
whole session is pretty typical of a 
Louis Armstrong concert, so you will 
know what to expect. There is nothing 
very profound, but the music swings all 
the time and there are some very good 
solos to be heard. Trummy Young in 
his semi-tailgate style boots the rhythm 
along, and Herbert and Barcelona work 
well as a team. Hall was in a merry 
mood this day—his solos are full of 
humour and he has a number to him- 
self with “You Made Me Love You”. 
Billy Kvle I have never heard in better 
form. He has been well recorded, and 
his clear cut, neat style of playing is a 
joy to hear. Listen to how he picks up 
Trummy’s final phrase on “Indiana”, it’s 
good jazz piano playing. 

S.T. 

Teddy Buckner (tpt); Trummy Young (tbn); 


Ed Hall (cit); Billy Kyle (p); Mort Herbert 
(bs); Danny Barcelona (d). Los Angeles, 1958. 


KENNY BURRELL/AL COHN/ 
ART FARMER etc. 


EARTHY: 
Earthy; What’s Not; | Wouldn’t (20 min.)— 
The Front Line; Dayee (20} min.) 


(Esquire 32-120. 1I2inLP. 37s. 94d.) 


This is what is described as a “blow- 
ing session”—another of those organised 
by the American Prestige company in 
which musicians who never ordinarily 
play together are given freedom to blow. 

And this is one of the most sucessful 
I've ever heard . . . relaxed, inventive 
and swinging with all the soloists— 


especially Art Farmer—in top form. 
I haven’t really heard a lot of Burrell 
this showing he’s a 


before but on 
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guitarist of considerable talent. He plays 
with a fine tone, has a melodic line of 
improvisation and is never at a loss for 
ideas. 

But Farmer’s playing is worth the price 
of the disc alone. 

K.B. 

Art Farmer (tpt); Hal McKusick (alt); Al 
Cohn (ten); Kenny Burrell (g); M-l Waldron 
(p); Teddy Kotick (bs); Edmund Thigpen (d). 
25th January, 1957. 


JUNE CHRISTY 


THE COOL SCHOOL: 

Give A_ Little Whistle; The Magic Window; 
Baby’s Birthday Party; When You Wish Upon 
A Star; Baubles, Bangles And Beads; Aren’t 
You Glad You’re You (18 min.)—Kee-Mo Ky- 
Mo; Scarlet Ribbons; Looking For A Boy; Small 
Fry; Ding Dong! The Witch Is Dead; Swinging 

On A Star (15} min.) 


(Capitol ST 1398 stereo. I2inLP. 32s. 2d.) 


‘Sub-titled “Songs For Grown-Up 
Children” these are wholly delightful 
performances of some charming tunes by 
the husky-voiced Miss Christy. Not jazz, 
of couse, but jazz-tinged with a swinging 
accompaniment by the Joe Castro 
Quartet, a group that has something of 
the blandness of the George Shearing 
Quintet. Mind vou, I’ve never exactly 
been a Christy fan. Too often I've felt 
she has been a little too ambitious and 
has failed where a singer like, say, Peggy 
Lee would have succeeded. 

But I really go for her singing on this 


disc . . . simple and unaffected. I don’t 
think I’ve heard a better version of 
“Baubles”. 

K.B. 


June Christy (voc) with Joe Castro (p/celeste); 
Leroy Vinnegar (bs); Gib Fender (g); Larry 
Bunker (d). 


BUCK CLAYTON 


A JAM SESSION: 
The Huckle-buck (20 min.)—Robbin’s Nest (18 
min.) 
(Philips BBL 7446. 12inLP. 35s. 94d.) 


One of the best jam sessions ever 
caught on record. The men for this date 
were got together by John Hammond 
and George Avakian and. except for the 
rhythm section, met for the first time in 
the studio. The results are great. every- 
one is on top of their form and although 
“Huckle-buck” contains an enormous 
number of choruses (63 to be exact!) 
there is not a boring one amongst them 
I am sure Joe Newman has never been 
heard to better advantage, and Buck 
is superb throughout. Interesting new- 
comers are Julian Dash (from Erskine 
Hawkins) and Lem Davis, both of whom 
solo really well. Sir Charles’s “Robbin’s 
Nest” is a great tune, the trombones here 
just taking the honours in a string of 
worthwhile solos. The rhythm section is 
unsurpassed. 

S.T. 

Buck Clayton, Joe Newman (tpts); Urbie 
Green, Henderson Chambers (tbns); Lem Davis 
(alt); Julian Dash (ten); Charlie Fowlkes (bari); 


Sir Charles Thompson (p); Freddie Greene (g); 
Walter Page (bs); Jo Jones (dj. 16/12/53. 
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KEN COLYER 


THIS 1S JAZZ/VOLUME TWO: 

South; Mabel’s Dream; When 1 Grow Too. Old 
To Dream; Blanche Touquatoux; When ! Leave 
This World Behind; Savoy Blues (194 min.)— 
Ballin’ The Jack; Sweet Sue, Just You; Sweet 
Lorraine; Gonna Get Along Without Ya Now; 
There’ll Come Another Day; Get Out Of Here 

And Go On Home (18} min.) 


(Columbia 33SX 1297. I2inLP. 34s. 1I}d.) 


There is no doubt in my mind that 
this is the one Colyer recording that 
measures up to—or even betters—the 
great, all-but-forgotten “New Orleans To 
London” LP with Donegan, Barber and 
Sunshine. True, there are still faults in 
the present rhythm section, but these are 
less obvious now that the lazily swing- 
ing Graham Stewart has freed the front 
line from the restrictions imposed upon 
it by Mac Duncan’s rhythmically rigid 
style. The band as a whole now rides 
easier and freer, led by a newly enthused 
Ken Colyer and filled out by the promis- 
ing (but as yet too imitative) Sammy 
Remmington. It is difficult to describe, 
but there is again a hot, singing quality 
to the music—a heady lightness of touch 
that is exemplified by the sailing, swing- 
ing last chorus of “Sweet Sue”. Here 
we have deep understanding of the 
idiom allied to competence, inventive- 
ness, cooperation and various other 
qualities; it is a combination that shows 
up other, more commercially successful 
“New Orleans” bands as the sad little 
shadows they are. 

There are no bad tracks: each is 
crammed with interest in the form of 
breaks, flowing, uncluttered ensembles 
and imaginative playing within those 
ensembles. Most of the solos go to Ray 
Foxley, an unostentatious but coherent 
player. while the instrumental high-spots 
come from Ken Colyer himself, on this 
showing one of the hottest and most 
eloquent trumpet players in this or any 
other country. 

An admirable release, admirably re- 
corded—and as a bonus you get Brother 
James Asman reciting, on the sleeve, the 
Romantic Litany of the New Orleans 
ultras. 


TS. 


Ken Colyer (tpt, vcl on ‘‘When | Grow Too 
Old’’ and ‘‘Sweet Lorraine’); Graham Stewart 
(tbn); Sammy Remmington (cit); John Bast- 
able (bjo); Ray Foxley (p); Colin Bowden (d); 
Ron Ward (bs). 


EDDIE ‘LOCKJAW’ DAVIS 


EDDIE “‘LOCKJAW”’’ DAVIS QUINTET: 
The Chef—Three Deuces 


(Esquire EP 237. EP. 13s.) 

Lockjaw Davis is a first-rate tenor 
player, with great swing, exuberance, 
something of a rhythm and blues tone, 
and plenty of human feeling. He is cap- 
able of abandon, but doesn’t need it. 
He just swings. That is why he is a 
better tenor player than Illinois Jacquet 
or Eddie Chamblee, with whom he has 
much in common. 
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‘The Chef” is a fine booting riffy 
number, with the whole group hard at 
work—Duvivier’s bass well in evidence, 
the snorting organ doing well, and 
Richardson on flute. Up-tempo with the 
“Three Deuces” and more good tenor 
from Lock, Richardson on the same in- 
strument, harder-toned. A_ hard-hitting 
group, fine and swingy, most enjoyable. 
Not cool. 

GB. 

Eddie ‘“‘Lockjaw’’ Davis (ten); Jerome Richard- 


son (fit/ten); Shirley Scott (org); George Duvi- 
vier (bs); Arthur Edgehill (d). 20/6/58. 


BUDDY DE FRANCO 


BUDDY DE FRANCO PLAYS ARTIE SHAW: 
(a) Concerto For Clarinet—(b) Frenesi 


(HMV 7EG 8640. EP. 10s. 11}d.) 


In keeping with the current trend of 
“so0-and-so-plays-so-and-so”, it seemed 
inevitable that eventually Buddy de 
Franco would pay homage to Artie 
Shaw. He proves an ideal interpreter, 
for, like Shaw, he has never been emo- 
tionally involved with his music. Both 
have excellent techniques, and _ their 
music is very polished, but it lacks 
depth. Best things here come from Ray 
Linn, an obscure musician who has 
made several excellent records in his 
time, and the ubiquitous Barney Kessel, 
a member of Shaw’s band in the middle 
forties, Besides contributing excellent 
solos, he plays fine rhythm guitar. The 
personnel for ‘“Frenesi”, which is taken 
from Jazz Discography 1958, differs 
from that given on the sleeve. 

M.S. 

(a) Ray Linn (tpt); Buddy de Franco (cit); 
Jimmy Rowles (p); Barney Kessel (g); Joe 
Mondragon (bs); Alvin Stoller (d). Los Angeles, 
October or November, 1957. 

(b) As for (a), except Paul Smith (p); Milt 
Holland. (d) replace Rowles and Stoller. same 
dates. 


ELAINE DELMAR 


A SWINGIN’ CHICK: 
Am | Blue?; Why Can’t 1?—Wonderful Guy; 
Blue Turning Grey 


(Columbia SEG 8060. EP. 10s. 114d.) 
Leslie “Jiver’’ Hutchinson’s daughter 
has turned out to be a good jazz singer. 
Her voice is warm, she phrases with 
feeling and her control of vibrato shows 
she knows jazz. The choice of tunes is 
not a bad one and she comes over best 
when singing a strong melody, as on 
“Am I Blue” and “Blue Turning Grey”. 
The accompaniment is unusually in- 
teresting, as included in the Dill Jones 
Trio is Victor Feldman, an _ ex-patriot 
who has made good in the tough Ameri- 
can jazz market. 
S.T. 
Elaine Delmar (vcl); Victor Feldman (vbs); 


Dill Jones (p); Bill Sutcliffe (bs); Benny Good- 
man (d). London 23/8/60. 


WILBUR DE PARIS 
THE WILD JAZZ AGE: 
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Runnin’ Wild; That Thing Called Love; Shimme- 
Sha-Wabble; Baby Won’t You Please Come 
Home; Twelfth St. Rag; Blues Ingee (20 min.) 
—When My Sugar Walks Down The Street; 
Railroad Man; Minorca; Tell ’Em About Me; 
Charleston; Creole Love Call (19 min.) 
(London SAH-K 6115 stereo. 12inLP. 35s. 9}d.) 
This band certainly believe in enter- 
tainment; their choice of tunes is good 
and they boast some excellent soloists. 
Some of the tracks (“12th Street”, “Rail- 
road’) are taken much too fast for the 
comfort of the musicians, but for the 
main part the album contains a good 
deal of creative jazz in the New Orleans- 
Dixieland pattern. Outstanding choruses 
include Sonny White, “Shimme-Sha”, 
“Charleston”; Cheatham. muted on “In- 
gee” and open on “Runnin’ Wild”; 
Sidney de Paris on “Charleston” and 
“Creole”; and Bushell (a vastly improved 
player) on “Thing Called Love” and 
“Sugar Walks Down The Street”. Wi'- 
bur’s solos are, as usual, very competent 
without ever becoming exciting—here is 
a good musician who for some reason 
seems afraid to really let himself go. 
The ensemble playing is fully fashion- 
ed and nicely balanced. The lead shifts 
from Sidney to Doc, and if the latter 
sounds more forceful in this capacity, I 
think Sidney just about tops him in the 
solo department. The rhythm is much 
better than on the previous album. 
Kirk in particular seems to have 
settled down and now produces a really 
solid beat. Smith’s banjo never intrudes 
and he is equally good on guitar. 
S.T. 
Wilbur de Paris (vive/slide tbn); Sidney de 
Paris, Doc Cheatham (tpt): Garvin Bushell (clt/ 
piccolo/bassoon); Sonny White (p); John Smith 
(g/bjo); Hayes Alvis (bs); Wilbert Kirk (d); 
Louis Bacon (vel). 


DUKE ELLINGTON 


DUKE ELLINGTON AND HIS ORCHESTRA: 
Prelude To A Kiss: The Skv Fell Down—Where 
Or When; Willow Weep For Me 


(Philips BBE 12402. EP. 12s. 3d.) 


Four dreamy numbers given the full 
Ellington treatment. Subtle  voicings, 
romantic textures, and one particular 
soloist to give each number something 
different. Johnny Hodges in “Prelude”, 
Ray Nance in “The Sky Fell Down”, 
Gonsalves “Where Or When” and 
Shorty Baker “Willow”. Intriguing Ducal 
piano, and the most civilised and con- 
stant of backgrounds. 

GB. 

Cat Anderson, Ray Nance, Willie Cook, Clark 
Terry, Harold Baker (tpts); Quentin Jackson, 
lohn Sanders, Britt Woodman (tbns); Jimmy 
Hamilton (clt/ten); Johnny Hodges, Russeff Pro- 
cope (alts); Paul Gonsalves (ten); Harry Carney 
(bar): Duke Ellington (p); Jimmy Woode (bs); 
Sam Woodyard (d). ‘‘Sky Fell Down’’ 13/3/57. 
‘Prelude’ 1/10/57. Others 10/10/57. 


ELLA FITZGERALD 
ELLA FITZGERALD: 
Little White Lies; If | Were A Bell; Moonlight 


On The Ganges—Just You just Me; You Brought 
A New Kind Of Love To Me; 720 In The Books 
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(HMV 7EG 8639. EP. 10s. 11d.) 


The incomparable Ella of today needs 
no recommendation. She is one of those 
great voices who can transform any 
ordinary song into something with a 
special warmth and glow. In this case, 
she has the benefit of Marty Paich 
arrangements played by an_ intelligent 
West Coast band of medium size. 

“If I Were A Bell” on the first side is 
pleasant, “Just You” contains the usual 
vastly competent scatting, and “720” is 
a production number which gives two 
members of the band a chance. Nice 
stuff. 

GB. 

Al Porcino, Don Fagerquist (tpts); Bob 
Enevoldson (tbn/ten); Bud Shank, Bill Holman, 
Med Flory (reeds); Vince De Rosa (horn); 
John Kitzmiller (tba); Lou Levy (p); Joe Mond- 
ragon (bs); Mel Lewis (d). 


LENNIE FELIX 


CAT MEErs MICE: 

Rosetta; Peg O’ My Heart; Laura; Margie: Elaine; 

Dinah (18 min.)—Marie; Ida; Stella By Star- 

light; Sweet Lorraine: Blues For Tracy; Diane 
(21 min.) 

(Columbia 33SX 1298. I2inLP. 34s. 14d.) 


This is a pretty nice album—nothing 
pretentious, not too exciting, but nice 
and easy to listen to. The whole thine 
has an “after-hours” feel about it. the 
kind of stuff you would expect Lennic 
to play in a club late at night. 

There would seem to be a slight altera- 
tion in Lennie’s approach for this set. 
We are treated to a number of fairly 
humorous quotes, and here and there 
he gets further away from the melody 
than is usual with him. But his phrasing 
is always strictly rhythmical, and_ his 
improvisations show a keen insight into 
how a jazz piano should sound. I parti- 
cularly like the two blues. both his own 
originals. “Elaine” is a slow and easv 
tune, with the bass coming through well. 
Lennie plays, in a slow, wistful way, a 
set of thoughtful variations on the blues 
which are quite delightful. He also does 
some very nice things to “Laura”, and 
had the fore-sight to get far away from 
any of the Hines versions of “Rosetta”. 
Here is one of our best jazzmen in a 
relaxed mood. 

SF. 

Lennie Felix (p); Lennie Bush (bs); Lennie 
Hastings (d). London 10/2/60. 


RED GARLAND 


RED IN BLUESVILLE: 

He’s A Real Gone Guy; See See Rider; M. 

Squad (21 min.)—Your Red Wagon; Trouble 
In Mind; St. Louis Blues (21 min.) 


(Esquire 32-116. I2inLP. 37s. 9}d.) 

Here is a somewhat different Red 
Garland than we have been introduced 
to before. With the exception of that 
TV product “M. Squad”, this is just a 
set of earthy blues. plaved in a simple 
but effective manner. He is a powerful 
pianist with a very strong left hand, a 
fact which is exemplified by his treat- 








ment of Nellie Lutcher’s “Real Gone 
Guy”. However I prefer the ease and 
relaxation of “See See Rider’ and 
“Trouble In Mind” and to a slightly 
lesser extent “Red Wagon”, on all of 
which Garland plays exceptional piano. 
It is music that goes back to the roots, 
and it is a fine thing that so many 
musicians are realising the wisdom of 
brushing up on their horticulture these 
days. 

Although there is a certain amount of 
sameness about these tracks, it is in 
many respects an outstanding piano 
record. 

S.T. 


Red Garland (p); Sam Jones (bs); Arthur 
Taylor (d). New York 17/4/59. 


ERROLL GARNER 


TRIO: 

Caravan; No Greater Love; Avalon (19 min. )— 

Aullaby Of Birdland; Memories Of You; Will 
You Still Be Mine (17 min.) 


(Philips BBL 7448. 1I2inLP. 35s. 94d.) 


Another of Philips “Giant Jazz 
Gallery” series, this was previously on 
BBL 7078 and was reviewed in our 
June issue, 1956. It contains some of 
Garner’s best piano, “Avalon” and 
“Caravan” being outstanding. It was a 
rush session and most of the tracks are 
first takes, it being one of those days 
when everything went according to the 
book. The two ballads are not quite up 
to the swingers, but there is not much 
better Garner to be found anywhere. 

S.T. 


Erroll Garner (p); Wyatt Ruther (bs); Fats 
Meard (d). 27/2/53. 


STAN GETZ 
STAN GETZ & THE OSCAR PETERSON TRIO 
‘No. 2): 
1! Want To Be Happy—Tour’s End 
(HMV 7EG 8641. EP. 10s. 114d.) 


“Tour's End”, a_ thinly disguised 
“Sweet Georgia Brown”, is so named 
because the group on this record formed 
part of J.A.T.P.’s autumn tour in 1957. 
On both this and the reverse, Getz and 
Peterson perform admirably without 
ever setting the world on fire. Getz, for 
instance, does not play as well here as 
on “The Soft Swing” (HMV CLP 1320), 
but his superb melodic invention is al- 
ways in evidence. Peterson has improved 
immeasurably since Ed Thigpen rep'aced 
Herb Ellis, but many of his old faults 
(i.e. playing too many notes) are present 
here. 

With so much excellent Getz around, 
one can understand E.M.I.’s reluctance 
to issue the LP from which this EP is 
taken. And really, this can only be re- 
commended to collectors who must have 
everything by the artists concerned. 

M.S. 

Stan Getz (ten); Oscar Peterson (p); Herb 


Ellis (g); Ray Brown (bs). Los Angeles, 10 
October 1957. 
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LIONEL HAMPTON 


APOLLO HALL CONCERT: 

Intro; How High The Moon; Stardust; Lover 

Man (21 min.)—Midnight Sun; Love Is Here 

To Stay; The Nearness Of You; Vibe Boogie; 
Flying Home (21 min.) 


(Philips BBL 7444. 12inLP. 35s. 94d.) 


Here are some of the best recorded 
examples of Hamp’s delightful vibe 
work. Except for the usual flag-waver, 
“Flying Home”, the tracks are quiet and 
relaxed, with Hamp in charge and the 
band swinging along quietly behind him. 
Best tracks are “Boogie” which kicks 
along at an amazing pace and the de- 
lightful “Stardust”, which finds Hamp at 
his most inventive. Here is also some of 
Nat Adderly’s earliest recorded work. 
Previously reviewed March, 1955— 
original number BBL7015. 

; S.T. 

Lionel Hampton (vbs); Nat Adderley, Julius 
Brooks, Wallace Davenport, Eddie Mullens (tpts); 
Al Hayse, George Cooper, Harold Roberts (tbns); 
Bobby Plater (alt/cit/fte); Jay Dennis (alt); 
Elwyn Fraser, Jay Peters (tens); Joe Evans (bari); 
Dwike Mitchell (p); Peter Badie (bs); Billy 
Mackel (g); Wilfred Eddleton (d). Amsterdam 
28/10/54. 


COLEMAN HAWKINS/BUDDY TATE 
/EDDIE DAVIS/ARNETT COBB 


VERY SAXY: 
Very Saxy; Lester Leaps In; Fourmost (19 min.) 
—tLight And Lovely; Foot Pattin’ (19} min.) 


(Esquire 32-117. I2inLP. 37s. 94d.) 

This is invigorating stu, but a little 
of it goes a long way. All these tenor 
plavers are, in their separate ways, fine 
individual performers, but the general 
overall noise wou'd have been happily 
relieved by the inclusion of another 
type horn to break up the tenor sound, 
which hecomes a bit tedious on repeat- 
ed hearings. 

However there is some exciting solo 
work to listen to, and the rhythm sec- 
tion is impeccable. I am not against 
the organ as a jazz instrument and I 








If you are visiting Paris for Easter and 

wish to find the discs wou want easily 

why not visit the only jazz specialist 
shop in Paris. 


We shall be open: 
Good Friday and Saturday from 10 a.m. 
to 1 p.m., p.m. to 7 p.m. Sunday 
morning 9.30 a.m. to 1 p.m. 


“THE TREASURY OF JAZZ” 
8, RUE ALBERT LAURENT, 
CHATILLON, s/s BAGNEUX. (SEINE) 


How to get here 


Take the 194 bus from Porte D’Orleans, 
descend at Chatillon—Le Poste, continue 
up the hill 3rd road on the left, it’s a 
small private one. If you can’t manage 
to call in, why not drop us a letter, we 
maybe able to help you—we have the 
biggest stocks in France—all speeds 
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know of no better performer than Miss 
Scott; she obtains a sharp, snappy sound 
from the instrument and everything she 
does is intensely rhythmical. Bass and 
drums fit to perfection. 

Perhaps because I prefer his sound 
to that of the others, it seems to me 
that on most tracks Hawkins cuts the 
rest of them. The rhythmic tension seems 
to heighten directly he takes off, and 
from the first track (“Sweet Georgia 
Brown”, saxy or not) he shows this was 
one of his blowing days. Tate, a great 
blues man, has his best moments on the 
relaxed “Light and Lovely”, but all the 
others contribute something to a record 
which has many good points. 

S.T. 

Coleman Hawkins, Buddy Tate, Eddie ‘Lock- 
jaw’ Davis, Arnett Cobb (tens); Shirley Scott 
(org); George Duvivier (bs); Arthur Edgehill 
(d). 29/4/59. 


JOHN LEE HOOKER 


THE FOLK BLUES OF JOHN LEE HOOKER: 

Black Snake; How Long Blues; Wobblin’ Baby; 

Willow Tree; Pea Vine Special; Tupelo Blues; 

Prison Bound (224 min.)—I Rowed A Little 

Boat; Water Boy; Church Bell Tone; Bundle Up 

And Go; Good Mornin’ Little Schoolgirl; Behind 
The Plow (21 min.) 


(Riverside RLP 12-838. I2inLP. 39s. 9d.) 


John Lee Hooker can do little wrong 
in my eyes, but Bill Grauer can—and 
has. For one who, according to the 
sleeve, has “long been a Hooker fan” 
Mr. Grauer shows a fine ignorance of 
the nature of Hooker’s art. In the first 
place he thinks of “having him do an 
album of songs associated with Lead- 
belly”; then, this ambition foiled 
(Hooker didn’t know any), he settles for 
an acoustic guitar and material that is 
unmistakably rural in character. Any- 
thing to get a nice, folksy, countrifted 
blues sound. But the fact is that only 
John Lee’s earliest roots are in Missis- 
sippi—his life, for more than twenty 
years, has been a city life, his music a 
city music. To foist upon him an acoustic 
instrument in place of his usual electric 
one, and to cast him in the role of a 
recent arrival from some little country 
town (floods, ploughs, chain gangs—the 
works), is not only aesthetically dishon- 
est but extremely foolhardy. For the 
blues are what they are, and John Lee 
Hooker is what he is every night of the 
week in Detroit: a Negro folk artist 
who plays electric guitar and sings to 
suit his own time and place. Riverside’s 
attempt to turn back the clock in order 
to produce more “respectable” and, 
thus, more acceptable performances has 
only resulted in a pallid, unconvincing 
and_ essentially phoney record. The 
ringing tones of the electric guitar, 
around which Hooker’s entire style has 
been developed, are echoed only dully 
the acoustic model and his singing 
is also devoid of its usual bright and 
moving urgency. 

All that having been said, it should 
be added that this is, after all, John 
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Lee Hooker and that “Wobblin’ Baby”, 
“King Snake” and “Willow Tree” are 
worthy of attention. Significantly, these 
are numbers that Hooker has been re- 
cording for years. 


TS. 


John Lee Hooker (gtr, vcl). Detroit, Mich. 
April, 1959, 


THE JAZZ MODES 


The Oblong; 1-2-3-4-0 in Syncopation; Blue 
Flame; Mood In Motion; Knittin’; This n’ That; 
Glad That | Found You; Princess 


(London SAH-K 6117 stereo. I2inLP. 35s. 94d.) 


Raise your glasses, men, and let the 
toast be: Charlie Rouse forever! The 
vastly under-rated tenor saxophonist, 
who has carried numerous small Ameri- 
can groups on the great strength of his 
sadly misprized ability, gets a full-scale 
hearing on this slightly mediocre 12” 
LP. When Rouse plays it’s pure gold and 
for that reason this record, from the 


Atlantic series — which means a clear 
clean recording—is more than worth the 
money. 

Drawbacks there are, however, in 
plenty. 


Julius Watkins, the sleeve note says, 
has been fighting an uphill battle for 
years to have the French horn accepted 
in jazz. With all due respect for his 
efforts, this record is not conducive to 
that fought-for acceptance. His horn 
sounds pleasant enough and creates some 
interesting sounds on the theme play- 
throughs, but it’s Rouse, Rouse, rousing 
Rouse all the way and Watkins gets lost 
in the shuffle. 

A soprano, Eileen Gilbert, is featured 
on three tracks. I have yet to discover 
why. And there is a distasteful delibera- 
tion about the arrangements that puts 
me off. Other credit note: pianist Gildo 
Mahones, who is fine and firm through- 
out. 

D.H. 

Julius Watkins (Fr. hrn); Charlie Rouse (ten); 
Sahib Shehab (bar); Gildo Mahones (p); Martin 


Rivera (bs); Ron Jefferson/Jimmy Wormworth 
(d); Chino Pozo (bongos); Eileen Gilbert (vel). 


PHILLY JOE JONES/ART BLAKEY/ 
ELVIN JONES/CAARLIE PERSIP 


GRETSCH DRUM NIGHT AT BIRDLAND: 

Wee Dot; Fours; Philly Joe Jones Solo; Art 
Blakey Solo; Now’s The Time; Philly Joe Jones 
Solo; Art Blakey Solo (17} min.)—El Sino; 
Fours; Drum Ensemble; Elvin Jones Solo; Drum 
Ensemble; Charlie Persip Solo; Finale (16 min.) 


(Columbia SCX 3359 stereo. I12inLP. 34s. 14d.) 


I have never yet met anyone who has 
a good word to say for extended drum 
solos. A bass solo can be justified, but 
not often. Drum enthusiasts may find 
this record intriguing, as there are four 
excellent drummers at work. I think the 
rest of us agree that wallowing in drums 
(for that is all it is) is boring. Visually 
it might offer a lot, and the Birdland 
audience sounds enthusiastic. 

Around and between the drums is 
some fairly good work from Rey Kyner 
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(alto), Charlie Greenlee (trombone) and 
a little, not nearly enough, from the ex- 
cellent piano of Tommy Flannagan. All 
rather misdirected. A good time was 
had by all drummers. 

GB. 


LEE KONITZ 


Ev’rything I’ve Got; You Don’t Know What Love 

Is; You’re Driving Me Crazy; | Didn’t Know 

About You; Out Of This World; The More 1! 

See You; You Are Too Beautiful; I’m Getting 
Sentimental Over You 


(HMV CLP-1406. 12inLP. 34s. 14d.) 


This is a second collaboration between 
Lee Konitz and Jimmy Giuffre, but un- 
like their first (HMV 7EG-8566) Giuffre 
is represented here strictly as arranger. 
An uncredited brass team provides links 
and fill-ins over a strong rhythm section 
and while Konitz is his usual superb self 
all the way through, the Giuffre use of 
the materials at hand is stilted and corny, 
with the brass doing precisely what is 
expected at its each and every appear- 
ance. 

Konitz is, like olives and cocaine, an 
acquired taste. He has his sterile, de- 
pressing moments when what he is play- 
ing amounts merely to a flow of melli- 
fluous sound, but it is hard not to get 
hooked on his strongly swinging way of 
playing and the frequently delicious se- 
quence of his good ideas. I prefer him on 
tenor to his usual alto excursions, of 
which this is one, but that’s like facing 
the fact that some people like olives 
stuffed with anchovies and some like 
‘em simply unstuffed. 

At their worst, the Giuffre arrange- 
ments are uncluttered. With that reser- 
vation, this LP is recommended rather 
strongly. 

D.H. 

Lee Konitz (alto); Bill Evans (p); Jim Hall 
(gtr); Sonny Dallas (bs); Roy Haynes (d); un- 
credited brass section. 


GEORGE LEWIS 


DOCTOR JAZZ: 

Royal Telephone; Into Each Life Some Rain Must 

Fall; Chant Of The Tuxedos; The Old Spinning 

Wheel (20 min. )—Bugle Boy March; 2:19 Blues; 

Doctor Jazz; Oh Mary, Don’t You Weep (21 
min.) 

(HMV CSD 1337 stereo. J2inLP. 34s. Id.) 


My criticisms of the previous George 
Lewis Verve album (October, 1960) 
apply equally to this one, which was 
recorded at the same time. The men 
sound ill - at - ease (Andy Anderson’s 
discomfort is obvious during his 
vocal on “Mary Don’t You Weep”); 
the rhythm section lacks the body a 
banjo would give it; Robichaux’ piaying 
continues dismal and ecletic; Drag is 
under-recorded; Anderson seems un- 
familiar with some of the tunes (“Into 
Each Life”, “Dr Jazz”); Mielke cannot 
be taken seriously as a replacement for 
Big Jim; and so on. 

The best moments are again provided 
by George and Anderson, who comple- 
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ment one another beautifully. ‘Both have 
rich, warm tones and both play naturally 
within the traditions of the New Orleans 
idiom. Between them they introduce a 
measure of colour and excitement to an 
otherwise dreary record. Andy provides 
a sure, swinging lead on “Spinning 
Wheel”, “Bugle Boy” (hear his telling 
playing behind George’s solo) and his 
own “Chant Of The Tuxedos”, which he 
sings, not Joe Watkins as the sleeve 
claims. On “2:19” he plays the blues in 
a manner one seldom hears today— 
a New Orleans style of trumpet playing 
that all but disappeared under the in- 
fluence of big-band Louis and the swing 
era. Andy is truly one of the last of his 
kind, and it is to be hoped that we will 
hear more of him. George himself needs 
no recommendation; suffice to say that 
he plays well, allowing for the worries 
he must have had at a session which he 
would know was going badly. 

Really, only those with more than a 
passing interest in New Orleans music 
will want this record. To them it is 
recommended wholeheartedly, on the 
strength of George’s and Andy Ander- 
son’s contributions. 

TS. 

Andy Anderson (tpt, vel); George Lewis (clt); 


Bob Mielke (tbn); Joe Robichaux (p); Joe 
Watkins (d, vel); Alcide Pavageau (bs). 


TERRY LIGHTFOOT 


TERRY LIGHTFOOT & HIS NEW ORLEANS 
JAZZMEN/TRAD PARADE: 

Mahogany Hall Blues Stomp; South; It’s Life; 
Vil Be With You In Apple Blossom Time; Lotus 
Blossom (21 min.)—St. Louis Rag; Do You 
Know What It Means To Miss New Orleans? 
Madeira; Sit Down, You’re Rockin’ The Boat; 

Oh Didn’t He Ramble (23 min.) 

(Columbia SCX 3354 stereo. I2inLP. 34s. I}d.) 

The popularity currently enjoyed by 
this band is no less than _ incredible. 
Judged on recordings, anyway, their 
music lacks just about every quality 
necessary to transform flat Dixieland in- 
to heady jazz—the difference between 
Pete Fountain and Ray Burke, or Nick 
La Rocca and Johnny Bayersdorfer, is 
the difference between Lightfoot and 
Colyer. e 

Mind you, anyone who likes to jig 
around to Scobey or Murphy will prob- 
ably be happy enough with Mr. Light- 
foot’s “New Orleans” jazz. And more 
demanding listeners will surely recognise 
in Alan Elsdon, at least, a real talent; 
he and bassist Barton stand head and 
shoulders above the rest of the band. 
The former provides a stinging lead 
throughout and the latter lopes nicely in 
both ensemble and solo (“Ramble”). But 
on the whole this is noisy, unimportant 
music. 

The recording, done ‘live at Jazzshows 
Jazz Club, is rather “toppy”, and the 
audience applause sounds like water go- 
ing down a plughole. 

TS. 

Terry Lightfoot (cit, vel); Alan Elsdon (tpt); 
Phil Rhodes (tbn); Paddy Lightfoot (bjo); Vic 
Barton (bs); Johnny Richardson (d). Jazzshows 
Jazz Club, London. 13/7/60 and 20/6/60. 
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THELONIOUS MONK 


MONK’S MOODS: 

(a) Blue Monk; (b) Just A Gigolo; (c) Bemsha 

Swing; (c) Reflections (16} min.)—(d) Little 

Rootie Tootie; (d) Sweet And Lovely; (d) Bye- 

Ya; (d) Monk’s Dream; (c) Trinkle Twinkle; 
(c) These Foolish Things (184 min.) 


(Esquire 32-119. I2inLP. 37s. 94d.) 


NUTTY MONK: 
(a) Nutty—(a) Work 


(Esquire EP 236. 7inLP. 13s.) 


Re-issues of solos recorded at sessions 
in 1952 and 1954, these tracks sound 
better now than when I first heard them 
years ago. In the meantime my appre- 
ciation of Monk’s highly personal, erratic 
piano style has been increasing. In other 
words, it takes a little time to dig him 
but once you do you're caught for ever. 

So much has been written about 
Monk’s unique playing by me and other 
reviewers in these columns that there’s 
no need to go into details. Suffice to say 
that these are superb examples of his 
work. All the tracks are good, most of 
them swing but I particularly like the 
haunting melody of “Blue Monk”. And 
I’ve never heard Blakey or Roach drum 
better. If you’re a Monk fan, you'll want 
these. If you’re not, they are a fine 
introduction. 

K.B. 


(a) Monk (p); Percy Heath (bs); Art Blakey 
(d). 22nd September, 1954. 

(b) Monk (solo p). Same date. 

(c) Monk (p); Gary Mapp (bs); Max Roach 
(d). 18th December, 1952. 

(d) As for (c) except Blakey (d) replaces 
Roach. 15th October, 1952. 


THELONIOUS MONK & GERRY 
MULLIGAN 


MULLIGAN MEETS MONK: 

"Round Midnight; Rhythm-a-ning; Sweet And 
Lovely (214 min.)—Decidedly; Straight, No 
Chaser; | Mean You (20} min.) 
(Riverside RLP 12-247. I2inLP. 39s. 9d.) 
Riverside has reissued this famous 
meeting, formerly London LTZ-U15127, 
which I reviewed in these columns in 
November, 1958. Then, I expressed my 
disappointment that no real fireworks 
emerged from this rapproachement of 
possibly clashing personalities, and fund- 
amentally my views have not changed. 
In some ways it was a pity that the 
original intention of enlarging this ses- 
sian to a large all-star group never 
reached fruition, but the producer per- 
haps wisely decided to stick to a group 
of managable proportions whilst all ran 

smoothly. 

There is little to add to the sleeve 
notes, by Keepnews, which differ from 
the original British sleeve. The pre- 
ponderance of Monk originals was ap- 
parently at the request of Gerry, who 
is given ample opportunity to develop 
them in his own way. Surprisingly, Monk 
does not lose interest during the bari- 
tone solos, as he has been known to do 
when accompanying other important 
jazzmen. My favourites are “Straight No 


Chaser” and “Sweet and Lovely”. 
G.L. 
Gerry Mulligan (bar); Thelonious Monk (p); 


Wilbur Ware (bs); Shadow Wilson (d). New 
York, 12th and 13th August, 1957. 


PHIL NAPOLEON 


IN THE LAND OF DIXIE: 

Fidgety Feet; Dardanella; Ciri-Biri-Bin; Tin Roof 

Blues; Just Hot; Shim-Me-Sha-Wabble (20 min.) 

—Runnin’ Wild; Memphis Blues; Southern Com- 

fort; Ballin’ The Jack; Anything; Sensation 
(18 min.) 


(Capitol ST 1428 stereo. I2inLP. 32s. 2d.) 


Phil Napoleon made his first Dixie- 
land record just on forty years ago, but 
if you expect the years to have slowed 
down his prowess as a leader of this 
type of group you will be wrong. His 
playing here is firm and sure and time 
has not dimmed _ his _ keenness. 
It is a record purely for Dixie- 
land followers, bright, full of good 
solos, with a rhythm that kicks the band 
along without ever becoming noisy. 

The tunes are nearly all good old war 
horses and the routines have been care- 
fully worked out, particularly on “Mem- 
phis Blues” and “Tin Roof”. Varro 
solos with distinction on “Ballin The 
Jack”, and Harry di Vito is a_ better 
than usual trombonist for this setting. 

Two best tracks are “Just Hot” and 
“Anything”. Both Napoleon composi- 
tions, neither often get played, though 
both are excellent improvising material 
with better than usual melodies. 

Phil Napoleon (tpt); Harry di Vito (tbn); 
Ken Davern (clit); lohnny Varro (p); Pete Rogers 
(bs); Sonny Igoe (d). 


NEWPORT JAZZ FESTIVAL 
ALL STARS 


Royal Garden Blues; Sunday; Dinah; Dee | Do 

(184 min.)—Pee Wee Russell’s Unique Sound; 

You Took Advantage Of Me; Rose Room (17} 
min. ) 

(London SAH-K 6116 stereo. 12inLP. 35s. 94d.) 

Very excellent mainstream music of 
a type to set the feet tapping. The four 
piece front line are the most individual- 
istic group imaginable. Yet in 
spite of their individuality they work 
in together wonderfully well. The results 
are spontaneous and very happy sound- 
ing. 

Each member of the front line has 
an introduction to himself. Clayton 
plays-in “Sunday” and also takes a real 
cracker of a solo; “Deed I Do” is usher- 
ed in by Vic Dickenson; Bud Freeman 
plays a sedate opening to “You Took 
Advantage”; and Pee Wee _ introduces 
his own track—a first class and very 
moving blues. Pee Wee is an unique 
artist, who can express a_ tremendous 
amount of jazz feeling with the ex- 
penditure of very little technique. 
His sound is always agitatedly hot and 
he plays jazz all the time. Also well 
worth some keen attention is Bud Free- 
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man. His solo on “Deed I Do” is as 
relaxed and easy as possible, his phras- 
ing a model of unexpectedness. Buck's 
trumpet is of course from the top jazz 
bracket, and the wry Dickenson is as 
mobile and humorous as_ usual. The 
rhythm section have not been too well 
recorded in places, but Wein’s piano 
fits the music well and both drummer 
and bassist play their parts well enough 

A record that should please anyone 
with any ear for jazz. 

SE: 

Buck Clayton (tpt); Vic Dickenson (tbn); 

Pee Wee Russell (cit); Bud Freeman (ten); 


George Wein (p); Champ Jones (bs); Jake 
Hanna (d). Boston 1959. 


KID ORY & RED ALLEN 


WE'VE GOT RHYTHM: 

Christoph Columb Some Of These Days; 
1 Got Rhythm (16 min.)—Come Back Sweet 
Papa; San; Tuxedo Junction; Lazy River (21 





min. ) 
(HMV CSD 1342 stereo. 12inLP. 34s. 14d.) 


Although Red Allen and Kid Ory 
share a common New Orleans_ back- 
ground, for almost three decades they 
have travelled widely divergent paths— 
Ory out West, in retirement for a time 
and then part of the New Orleans “re- 
vival”, Red in the East, deeply involved 
in the swing era, with a name for florid 
and sometimes tasteless playing. Because 
of this, a certain musical incompatibility 
might have been expected. In fact, 
nothing is further from the truth. On 
this LP, as in person, they sound like 
men who have been together all their 
lives. Red’s playing is again a revelation. 
The disciplines of Ory’s New Orleans 
style seem to have impressed him. Gone 
are all but a few of his flashy tricks 
and merely decorative phrases, and with- 
out them he is one of the most ex- 
pressive and truly inventive trumpeters 
playing today. He has everything: jazz 
tone, technique allied to a vivid imagina- 
tion, and a natural ability to swing. Ory, 
too, has these qualities, though his 
imagination manifests itself more today 
in the placing and timing of a set of 
stock phrases. Together with clarinettist 
McCracken—a sympathetic and tasteful 
player—these two veterans make a well- 
nigh perfect front line. 

Unfortunately, no such high praise 
can be heaped on this rhythm section. 
They do a workmanlike job (Corb is a 
vast improvement on Oden) but one 
cannot help but wonder what kind of 
job Zutty, Al Morgan and Johnny St 
Cyr would have done. Surely such a 
front line demands an equally talented 
rhythm section to do it full justice? 

The old swing era favourites, “Christo- 
pher Columbus” and “Tuxedo” are the 
best tracks—for the intelligent and mean- 
ingful use of riffs, for really superb 
solos from Ory and Allen, and for the 
coherency of the performances as a 
whole—if this was an unrehearsed band 
it doesn’t sound like it, and we can only 
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guess that the session was done after 
their European tour. Each track has 
many similarly rewarding moments, and 
only three have serious flaws: Alton 
Redd is a good blues shouter, but his 
vocals on the otherwise excellent “River” 
and “Some of These Days” can only be 
called grotesque, while the closing en- 
sembles on “Rhythm” are rather messy. 

But these are momentary distractions 
on a record which pips the “Plays W.C. 
Handy” album as the best Ory has made 
since he signed with Granz. But it is 
still not the best he could have made. 

TS. 

Henry ‘‘Red’’ Allen (tpt); Kid Ory (tbn); 
Bob McCracken (cit); Cedric Haywood (p); 
Frank Haggerty (gtr); Morty Corb (bs); Alton 
Redd (d, vel). 


SONNY ROLLINS/ 
CLIFFORD BROWN 


SONNY ROLLINS AND CLIFFORD BROWN: 
1 Feel A Song Coming On; Count Your Bless- 
ings—Pent-Up House 


(Esquire EP 238. EP. 13s.) 


This is a gem of a record. It is de- 
lightful in every way—balanced, urbane, 
witty and technically adept. The long- 
track side is the more rewarding, with 
Brown’s admirable long solo handed 
over most engagingly to Rollins, who 
investigates all the works before making 
way for a completely charming piece of 
piano understatement by Richie Powell. 
Piano players who communicate in short- 
hand are common in modern jazz, but 
you must go a long way to find any- 
thing like this. 

The first side is mainly Rollins, and 
indeed the second track omits Clifford 
Brown. Both numbers show the well- 
known. Rollins trick of taking what at 
first sight seems a rather unpromising 
ballad number, stripping it, reassembling 
it with all the components reversed, and 
making wonderful jazz in the process. 
“IT Feel A Song” is marvellous tightly- 
knit small group jazz, very intense. 
Clifford Brown is gone now, but Sonny 
Rollins is due back to blow. The sooner 
the better. 

GB. 

Clifford Brown (tpt); Sonny Rollins (ten); 


Richie Powell (p); George Morrow (bs); Max 
Roach (d). 22/3/56. 


NINA SIMONE 


AT TOWN HALL: 

Black Is The Colour Of My True Love’s Hair; 

Exactly Like You; The Other Woman; Under 

The Lowest; You Can Have Him (21 min.)— 

Summertime; Summertime; Cotton Eyed |oe; 

Return Home; Wild Is The Wind; Fine And 
Mellow (21 min.) 


(Pye NPL 28014. I2inLP. 34s. 14d.) 


I can’t understand why we don't hear 
more of Miss Simone, for she is a most 
distinctive performer, and a far better 
vocalist than many whose names appear 
with irritating regularity in the monthly 
catalogues. Her singing style varies from 
folk-blues (“Black Is The Colour”, 
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“Cotton Eyed Joe”) which she sings with 
a kind of harsh warmth, to a sultry 
ballad style, full of good jazz feeling. 
Her choice of songs here is excellent, 
for none have been overdone and all are 
melodically strong. 

On three tracks we hear her skilful 
piano. Slightly modern in concept, she 
shows a fine attack and never ceases 
to swing. The Afro-Cuban “Return 
Home” is quite wild music. She builds 
this instrumental to a terrific climax. 
“Under The Lowest” is a blues, im- 
provised on the spot—it is good low- 
down stuff with some fine and exact 
bass playing. The other instrumental is 
the first part of “Summertime”, and I 
have no hesitation in saying this is my 
favourite piano version of this tune. Her 
singing of the number is also extremely 
sensitive and full of feeling. 

S.T. 


Nina Simone (vcl/p); Jimmy Bond (bs); Al 
Heath (d). New York Town Hall 12/9/59. 


SIMS-WHEELER VINTAGE 
JAZZ BAND 


HIGH SPIRITS: 

Beer Barrel Polka; Rose Of Tralee; Shine; Weep- 

ing Willow Blues; Ida; Ma Curly Headed Baby; 

The Stein Song (21 min.)—Lili Marlene: Home; 

Marie; Tip Toe Through The Tulios; Hesitating 

Blues; Never On Sunday; Come On And Stomp, 
Stomp, Stomp (22 min.) 


(Polydor LPHM 46348. 1I2inLP. 34s. Id.) 


Like several recent LPs by local tradi- 
tional bands, this one does not come up 
t> expectations. In this case, the 
musicians involved have already proven 
themselves to be jazz players of con- 
siderable ability, especially Jimmy Gar- 
forth, Ken Sims and Ian Wheeler. Yet. 
despite the nicely dovetailed ensembles. 
the rhythm which cooks most of the 
time, and the competent individual 
efforts, in the end little has been accom- 
plished. It fizzes occasionally but never 
takes off. The tracks are so short as to 
prevent any development of the unusual 
themes and no one performs with any 
apparent conviction that what he is 
doing is worthwhile. The just-another- 
job atmosphere prevails. The result is 
just another record. 

Nevertheless, the promise remains, as 
the best track shows—“Weeping Willow” 
is a standout performance wherein the 
arrangement from Bessie Smith’s version 
is used as a basis for some thoughtful 
and effective blues playing. And there are 
any number of fine jazz moments 
scattered throughout the record—from 
Ken Sims on “Marie”, “Home” and 
“Stomp, Stomn”, from Ian Wheeler on 
“Rose” and “Weeping Willow” and from 
Jimmy Garforth and Jeff King, who are 
two-thirds of a first-class rhythm section. 

TS. 

Ken Sims (tpt, vcl on ‘‘Shine’’); lan Wheeler 
(clt); Mac Duncan (tbn): Wayne Chandler (bjo); 
Jimmy Garforth (d); Jeff King (bs). 
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DAKOTA STATON 


TIME TO SWING: 
When Lights Are Low; Willow Weep For Me; 
But Not For Me; You Don’t Know What Love 
Is; The Best Thing For You; The Song Is You 
(13 min. )—Avalon; Baby, Don’t You Cry; Let 
Me Know; Until The Real Thing Comes Along; 
If 1 Should Lose You; Gone With The Wind 
(14 min.) 

(Capitol ST 1241 stereo. 12inLP. 32s. 2d.) 

Miss Staton’s singing and jazz are only 
tenuously related, like Fabian to the 
Mississippi blues. She swings mildly. 
when at all, and the lyrics she mouths 
in her rather thin voice are the utterly 
fatuous creations of what are currently 
called “quality” songwriters. In fact, this 
is a “pop” album, for people who are 
not interested in music. The one excep- 
tion is “Willow Weep”, a tune which 
tends to reveal hidden depths in any 
artist. Here, anyway, Dakota swings 
noticeably, and there are hot little bits 
of tenor (Richardson?), alto and piano 
floating about. Taft Jordan is heard 
briefly on “Not For Me”. And that is 
all 

The stereo sound is superb and the 
playing time dishonestiy short: one side 
of a 12-inch LP can comfortably carry 
25 minutes of music. 

TS. 

Dakota Staton (vcl) with acc. including Taft 
Jordan, Joe Wilder (tpts); Ray Beckenstein. 
George Berg, Don Hammond, Al Johnson, Jer- 
ome Richardson, Bill Woods (saxes); Romeo 


Penique (fit, oboe); Hank Jones (p); George 
Duvivier (bs); Don Lamond (d); Kenny Burrell 


(gtr). 


SONNY STITT 


Stitt’s It; Cool Mambo; Blue Mambo; Sonny 

Sounds; Ain’t Misbehavin’; Later; P.S. 1 Love 

You; This Can’t Be Love; Imagination; Cherokee; 
Can’t We Be Friends?; Liza 


(Esquire 32-112. 1 2inLP. 37s. 9}d.) 

As Ray Charles says, Well, sometimes, 
I get a little worried. About the con- 
tinuing tide of Sonny Stitt records. But 
as wave on wave comes pounding in, this 
12” LP collection of some of Stitt’s 
greatest studio dates should survive 
ercsion. 

Stitt is breathtakingly efficient on ab- 
solutely everything he does. It is quite 
clear that he knows exactly what he’s 
doing, why he’s doing it and where he’s 
going. 

Here, exactly, lies the fault. For his 
machine-like precision, after a while, be- 
comes so overwhelming that it induces 
an adverse reaction sparked by the sus- 
picion that there must be something 
damn near inhuman about the man. The 
answer to this problem is: Take Stitt in 
small doses. On this essential collection 
Stitt makes that process easy by switch- 
ing about with swift ease from baritone 
to tenor to alto. Every track is superb 
and vital to a complete understanding 
of one of the greatest virtuosos in jazz. 

D.H. 

Sonny Stitt (ten); John Hunt, Joe Newman, 

Bill Massey (tots); John Houston (p); Ernie 


Sheppard (bs); Shadow Wilson (@). 25/3/52 
Stitt (ten); Kenny Drew (p); Tommy Potter 














(bs); Art Blakey (d). 17/2/50. Stite (bar); 
Charlie Bateman (p); Gene Wright (bs); Teddy 
Stewart (d). 1/2/51. Stitt (alto); Junior Mance 
(p); Gone Wright (bs); Art Blakey (d). 
15/12/50. Stitt (alto); Bateman (p); Wright 
(bs); Stewart (d). 31/1/51. 


ART TATUM 


THE ART OF TATUM: 

Elegie; Humoresque; Sweet Lorraine; Get Happy; 

Moonglow; Indiana (18 min.)—Lullaby- Of The 

Leaves; Tiger Rag; Cocktails For Two; Emaline; 

Love Me; | Would Do Anything For You (17 
min.) 


(Brunswick LAT 8358. I2inLP. 35s. 94d.) 


What is there left to say about Tatum, 
except that he can never be replaced? 
He was one of the very few jazz 
musicians whose music is above and be- 
yond categorisation, his unique style 
having had almost universal appeal, to 
musicians and jazz enthusiasts of every 
school. 

These selections are reissues of re- 
cordings he made around twenty years 
ago, and are representative of what may 
be termed his late-middle-period. The 
album contains a catholic collection, 
varying from the flying keys of “Get 
Happy”—probably the high spot of the 
album—to a meditative interpretation 
of Jules Massenet’s “Elegie”. There are 
several tracks with Slam _ Stewart 
and Tiny Grimes (“Moonglow”; “I 
Would Do Anything For You”); 
breath-takingly original improvisations 
on such standards as “Sweet Lorraine”, 
“Lullaby of the Leaves” and “Cocktails 
For Two”; colourful versions of 
“Love Me” and “Emaline’’; and a rag- 
time-tinged arrangement of “Tiger Rag”. 
Throughout the whole album there is 
the inimitable stamp of genius—in the 
command of the instrument; the sense of 
dynamics; the feeling for just the right 
twist of a phrase; and, above all, the 
freshness and inspiration of the man 
himself. An absolute must for any 
serious collector. 

PT. 


SONNY TERRY & BROWNIE 
McGHEE 
BLUES IS A STORY: 
Key To The Highway; Lose Your Money; Louise; 
Sporting Life; New Harmonica Breakdown; Prison 
Bound (194 min.)—Livin’ With The Blues; Blow- 
in’ The Blues; Baby Please Don’t Go; Twelve Gates 
To The City; Pawnshop Biues; Brownie’s Guitar 
Blues (22 min.) 

“(Vogue SEA 5014 stereo. I2inLP. 36s. Sid.) 

Brownie McGhee once remarked to 
this writer that he would soon have to 
take a trip down south in order to soak 
up some of the atmosphere he regarded 
as essential for the blues. It’s about 
time he went, for as this release shows, 
both his and Sonny’s music has become 
pretty pallid and mechanical lately. Of 
course, the slick professionalism of their 
current act ensures that the delicate sen- 
sibilities of the concert-going “folk” re- 
main unruffled, and I would guess that 
Brownie has this all figured, but one only 
has to listen to either man’s early records 
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(the 10” Folkways LPs, for example) to 
perceive how the old creative urgency 
has waned. 

However, this is not to condemn their 
recent work completely. This LP, for in- 
stance, makes quite pleasant listening: 
it’s still the blues, albeit in pale shades, 
and every track swings along at an easy 
lope, with Brownie’s guitar and Sonny’s 
curling harmonica in workmanlike rap- 
port. The voices blend warmly on such 
well-known titles as “Lose Your 
Money”, “Sporting Life” and “Livin’” 
but the only tracks that might be called 
outstanding are “Key To The High- 
way” (with new lyrics) and “Prison 
Bound”, the fine Leroy Carr blues. The 
sound is good (Brownie on the left, 
Sonny on the right) and if a representa- 


-tive stereo LP is needed this, as the only 


one, is an obvious choice. Musically, it’s 
as good as the Pye, Topic and Prestige 
releases and better than those on Colum- 
bia and Fantasy. 

TS. 


Sonny Terry (vcl, hca); Brownie McGhee (vcl, 
gtr). Los Angeles, 29/12/59. 


SISTER ROSETTA THARPE 

THE GOSPEL TRUTH: 

The Lord’s Prayer; One Morning Soon; Things 
That | Used To Do; It’s Me; | Have Good News 
To Bring; Didn’t It Rain (164 min.)—Bring 
Back Those Happy Days; Saviour Don’t Pass 
Me By; Go Get The Water; Beams Of Heaven; 

Steal Away (16} min.) 


(Mercury MMC 14057. 1I2inLP. 34s. 14d.) 

This is a live recording, made at a 
recital in a New York church. Conse- 
quently the emotional level of the per- 
formance is considerably higher than 
anything that could be produced in a 
studio. I am far more impressed by this 
music than by anything I heard Rosetta 
sing on her last tour of this country. She 
has a powerful, shouting voice which 
she does not hesitate to use to its best 
effect. Some of the tracks are close to 
jazz, especially her versions of “Didn't 
It Rain” and “I Have Good News”. On 
some tracks she is accompanied by the 
Sally Jenkins Singers, and on others her 
own swinging guitar intrudes on the 
pipe organ accompaniment, which sounds 
slightly incongruous. 

Much has happened to jazz since 
Rosetta Tharpe first made her public ap- 
pearances with Calloway and Lucky 
Millinder, but whichever way you look 
at this music, it remains obvious that the 
secular music of the American Negro is 
still inseperably wedded to jazz today. 

GL. 

Recorded at the Church of God in Christ, New 


York. Accompaniment by pipe organ, the Sally 
Jenkins Singers. 


THESAURUS OF CLASSIC JAZZ— 
VOLS. 1—4 


VOL. 1: 

My Melancholy Baby; Beebe; Humpty Dumpty; 

Three Blind Mice; Lila; Feelin’ No Pain (173 

min. )—Vo-do-do-de-o Blues; Four String Joe; 

Walkin’ The Dog; Hot Heels; Freeze An’ Melt; 
Bugle Cal) Rag (184 min.) 
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(Philips BBL 7431. 
VOL. 2: 


At The Darktown Strutters’ Ball; Davenport 
Blues; My Gal Sal; The New Twister; Honolulu 
Blues; That’s A Plenty (18 min.)—After You’ve 
Gone; I’ve Got A Feeling I’m Falling; Alex- 
ander’s Ragtime Band; Some Sweet Day; Crazy 
Rhythm; Navy Blues (19 min.) 


(Philips BBL 7432. I2inLP. 35s. 94d.) 


12inLP. 35s. 9}d.) 


VOL... 32 


Mississippi Mud; My Gal Sal; Farewell Blues; 

Wabash Blues; Davenport Blues; After You’ve 

Gone (18 min.)—Sugarfoot Strut; Imagination; 

Delirium; Five Pennies; Some Day Sweetheart; 
Feelin’ No Pain (18 min.) 


(Philips BBL 7433. 12inLP. 35s. 94d.) 


VOL. 4: 


Brown Sugar; Get A Load Of This; Meadow 

Lark; Heebie Jeebies; A Good Man Is Hard To 

Find; Baltimore; Alabama Stomp; Hurricane (23 

min.)—Washboard Blues; That’s No Bargain; 

Red Head Blues; Birmingham Breakdown; Bone- 

yard Shuffle; Stompin’ Fool; Ja-da; Sensation 
(23 min.) 


(Philips BBL 7434. I2inLP. 35s. 94d.) 


I have heard it said that Philips are 
wasting their time in issuing this ex- 
haustive collection of New York jazz 
from the Golden Era. I do not subscribe 
to this theory, although I admit that most 
of the material sounds terribly dated. 
Nevertheless, it has its place in the 
archives of jazz in that it links the work 
of the Chicagoans of the same era with 
the later fusion of ideas which, with 
much Negro influence, led to the swing 
era. The first volume appropriately fea- 
tures three Trumbauer tracks, “Humpty”, 
“Mice”, and “Lila”, in which the great 
Bix rings forth with the most worthwhile 
sound in the whole Theasaurus. Then 
there are many tracks by Miff Mole, 
Eddie Lang, and the ubiquitous Joe 
Venuti. Adrian Rollini and his honking 
bass sax make a few appearances, Pee 
Wee Russell is heard with the Little 
Molers, and the Dorsey brothers are also 
featured. 

Not being a Red Nichols fan, nor 
particularly impressed by his contribu- 
tion to jazz down the ages, I am 
naturally disappointed that so much 
space has been allotted to his various 
groups. Apart from the Little Molers’ 
tracks on which he appears in Vol. 2, 
the whole of Vol. 3 consists of Charle- 
ston Chasers sides made during 1927-28, 
when he led the group. Again on Vol. 
4 it is the Redheads and The Arkansas 
Travellers who are featured, with Red at 
the helm. 

If I had been choosing the material for 
this collection I would certainly not have 
included so much of Red’s work, and 
I would have cut out those terribly dated 
vocals which are surely the worst feature 
of this period. Perhaps I am misjudging 
collectors, for it is to them that this set 
is directed, but I believe there are many 
people who are still interested in the pro- 
gress which white jazz was making at 
this vital period. 


G.L. 
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Louis Bellson—DRUMMER’'S HOLIDAY (Bellson, 
d. with unknown personnel): Blues For Keeps/ 
For Louie’s Kicks/T-bones/I’m Shootin’ High/ 
How Many Times/Portofino/Drummer’s Holiday/ 
Limehouse Blues VERVE MGV 8354 

Tina Brooks—TRUE BLUE (Brooks, ten; Freddie 
Hubbard, tpt; Duke Jordan, p; Sam Jones, bs; 
Arthur Taylor, d): Good Old Soul/Up Tight’s 
Greek/Theme For Doris/True Blue/Miss Hazel/ 
Nothing Ever Changes/My Love For You 

BLUE NOTE 4041 

Dave Brubeck—BRUBECK A LA MODE (Brubeck, 
p; Bill Smith, clt; Joe Morello, d; Gene 
Wright, bs.) 

FANTASY 3301 

Buddy Collette—jAZZ LOVES PARIS (Collette, 
alto, ten, fit, clt; Frank Rosolino, tbn; Howard 
Roberts, gtr; Red Mitchell, bs; Red Callender, 
tu; Bill Douglas or Bill Richmond, d.): | 
Love Paris/Pigalle/La Vie En Rose/Darling Je 
Vous Aime Beaucoup/Mam’seile/C’est Si Bon/ 
Domino/Song From Moulin Rouge/The Last 
Time | Saw Paris/Under Paris Skies 

SPECIALITY SP5002 

John Coltrane—COLTRANE JAZZ (M&S) 

ATLANTIC 1354 

John Coltrane—LUSH LIFE (personnel includes 
Red Garland, Don Byrd): Trane’s Slo Blues/ 
Lush Life/Like Someone In Love/etc. 

PRESTIGE 7188 

Lou Donaldson—SUNNY SIDE UP (Donaldson, 
alto; Bill Hardman, tpt; Horace Parlan, p; Sam 
Jones & Laymon Jackson, bs; Al Harewood, d.) 

BLUE NOTE 4036 

Teddy Edwards—TEDDY’S READY (Edwards, ten; 
Joe Castro, p; Leroy Vinnegar, bs; Billy 
Higgins, d.): Blues In G/Scrapple From The 
Apple/What’s New?/You Name It/Take The 
‘A’ Train/The Sermon/Higgins’ Hideaway 

CONTEMPORARY S 7583 

Curtis Fuller—VOLUME 3 (Fuller, tbn; Art 
Farmer, tpt; Sonny Clark, p; George Tucker, 
bs; Louis Hayes, d.): Little Messenger/ 
Quantrale/Jeanie/Caravan/etc. 

BLUE NOTE BLP 1583 

Jimmy Giuffre—WESTERN SUITE (Giuffre, clit, 
ten, bari; Bob Brookmeyer, viv tbn; Jim Hall, 
gtr): Western Suite—Pony Express; Apaches; 
Saturday Night Dance/Big Powwow/Topsy/ 
Blue Monk ATLANTIC 1330 

Johnny Griffin & Eddie ‘Lockjaw’ Davis—TOUGH 
TENORS (M&S) JAZZLAND 31 

Lionel Hampton—Exodus/Song Of The Negev 

GLAD 1017 

Lurlean Hunter—BLUE & SENTIMENTAL: with 
Harry Edison, Bud Freeman, Rudy Rutherford 
et al) Blue Turning Grey Over You/Just 
Imagine/Then I'll Be Tired Of You/etc. 

ATLANTIC 1344 

Milt Jackson—THE BALLAD ARTISTRY OF 
MILT JACKSON (M&S) ATLANTIC 1342 

Joe Jones & Milt Hinton—PERCUSSION & 
BASS: Shoes On The Ruff/Blue Skies/Joshua 
Fit The Battle Of Jericho/etc. 

EVEREST LPBR 5110 


Recent 
American 
Records 


Philly Joe Jones—PHILLY JOE’S BEAT (jones, 
qd; Bill Barron, ten; Michael Downs, cnt; 
Walter Davis, p; Paul Chambers, bs): Salt 
Peanuts/ Muse Rapture/Dear Old Stockholm/ 
Two Bass Hit/Lori/Got To Take Another 
Chance/That’s Earl, Brother 

ATLANTIC A_ 1340 

Roland Kirk—INTRODUCING ROLAND KIRK 
(Kirk, ten, manzello, stirch; Ira Sullivan, tpt, 
ten; William Burton, p, org; Don Garrett, 
bs; Sonny Brown, d.): The Call/Soul Station/ 
Our Waltz/Our Love Is Here To Stay/Spirit 
Girl/Jack The Ripper ARGO 669 

Ramsey Lewis—IN CHICAGO (Lewis, p; El Dee 
Young, bs; Red Holt, d.): Old Devil Moon/ 
What's New?/Carmen/Bei Mir etc./ Ul 
Remember April/Delilah/Folk Ballad/But Not 
For Me/C.C. Rider ARGO 671 

The . Mastersounds—SWINGING (Buddy Mont- 
gomery, vibes; Monk Montgomery, bs; Richie 
Crabtree, p; Benny Barth, d.): People Will 
Say We're In Love/West Coast Blues/No 
Greater Love/etc. FANTASY 3305 

Jackie McLean—CAPUCHIN SWING (McLean, 
alto; Blue Mitchell, tpt; Walter Bishop Jr, 
p; Paul Chambers, bs; Art Taylor, d.): 
Francisco/Just For Now/Don't Blame Me/ 
Condition Blue/Capuchin Swing/On The Lion 

BLUE NOTE 4038 

Hank Mobley—Remember/Dig Dis 

BLUE NOTE 1797 

james Moody—MOODY'S WORKSHOP (Moody, 
alto, ten with unlisted personnel): Keepin’ 
Up With Jonesy /Workshop/I'm Gone/ 
Hundred Years From Today/Jack Raggs/ 
Mambo With Moody/Over The Rainbow/Blues 
In The Closet/Moody’s Mood For Blues/ 
Nobody Knows/It Might As Well Be Spring 
PRESTIGE LP 7179 

Joe Newman—JIVE AT FIVE (Newman, tpt; Frank 
Wess, ten; Tommy Flanagan, p; Eddie Jones, 
bs; Oliver Jackson, d.): Wednesday’s Blues/Jive 
At Five/More Than You Know/Cuein’ The 
Blues/Taps Miller/Don’t Worry "Bout Me 

, PRESTIGE-SWINGSVILLE 2011 

Horace Parlan—SPEAKIN’ MY PIECE (Parlan, p; 
Tommy Turrentine, tpt; Stanley Turrentine, 
ten; George Tucker, bs; Al Harewood, d.): 
Wadin’/Up In Cynthia’s Room/Borderline/ 
Rastus/Oh So Blue/Speakin’ My Piece 

BLUE NOTE 4043 

Horace Parlan—Wadin'/Borderline 

BLUE NOTE 1778 

Max Roach—FREEDOM NOW SUITE (with Abby 
Lincoln, vel; Coleman Hawkins, ten; Michel 
Baba Olatunji, d.) (S&M) CANDID 8002 

Max Roach—MOON FACED & STARRY EYED 
(Roach, d; Tommy Turrentine, tpt; Stanley 
Turrentine, ten; Julian Priester, tbn; Ray 
Bryant, p; Bob Boswell, bs.) (S&M) 

MERCURY SR60215 

Shirley Scott—MUCHO MUCHO (Scott, org; 
Phil Diaz, vibraharp; Gene Casey, p: Bill 
Ellington, bs; Juan Amalbert cga; Manny 
Ramos, timbales, d.): Walkin’/Tell Me/I Get 
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A Kick Out Of You/Muy Azul/Lady Is A 
Tramp/Mucho Mucho PRESTIGE 7182 
Zoot Sims—DOWN HOME (Sims, ten; Dannie 
Richmond, d; George Tucker, bs; Dave 
McKenna, p.): Won't You Come Home Bill 
Bailey/Goodnight Sweetheat/Avalon/! Cried 
For You/& four others BETHLEHEM BCP 6051 
Mal Waldron—LEFT ALONE (Waldron, pp; 
Julian Euell, bs; Al  ODreares, d; Jackie 
McLean, alt.): Cat Walk/You Don't Know 
What Love Is/Left Alone/Minor Pulsation/ 
Airegin BETHLEHEM 6045 
Richard Williams—NEW HORN IN TOWN 
(Williams, tpt; Leo Wright, alto; Richard 
Wylands, p. Reginald Workman, bs; Bobby 
Thomas, d.): Over The Rainbow/! Remember 
Clifford/Ferris Wheel/Raucous Notes/etc. 
CANDID 8003 
BLUES & FOLK: 
Prof. Harold Boggs—When They Ring Them 
Golden Bells/Heavenly Power 
NASHBORO 684 
Hank Ballard—SPOTLIGHT ON HANK 
BALLARD: Let's Go/Hoochi Chochi/Just 
One More Chance/etc. KING 740 
Nappy Brown—cCoal Miner/Hoonie Boonie 
SAVOY 1594 
The Bright Stars—i Feel The Fire/Rainbow In 
The Sky NASHBORO 683 
Buster Brown—Doctor Brown/Sincerely 
FIRE 1032 
Roy Brown—Sugar Baby/So Wonderful 
HOME OF THE BLUES 115 
Alex Bradford—Nobody’s Fault But Mine/The 
Storm GOSPEL 1046 
Milt Buckner—PLEASE MR ORGAN PLAYER 
Don’t Let The Sun Catch You Cryin'/Gee, 
Baby, Ain't | Good To You/Cry Me A River/ 
Please Mr. Organ Player ARGO LP 670 
Harold Burrage—A Fool/Say You Love Me 
PASO 182 
Carolina Slim—BLUES FROM THE COTTON 
FIELDS: Rag Mamma/Sugaree/Slow Freight/ 
Carolina Boogie/ etc. SHARP 2002 
Ray Charles—DEDICATED TO YOU: Ruby/ 
Nancy/Margie/Marie/Josephine/and others 
ABC-PARAMOUNT ABC 355 
Cowboy Copas—GUITAR PICKIN’, COUNTRY 
STLYE: Pickin’ The Blues/Cope’s Wildflower/ 
Homecoming/Flat Top Pickin’ etc. 
STARDAY SEP 145 
The Famous Davis Sisters—Right Now/lesus Is 
The One SAVOY 4152 
Bo Diddley—BO DIDDLEY IS A GUNSLINGER: 
Ride On, Josphine/Sixteen Tons/Gunslinger/ 
etc. CHECKER LP 2977 
Varetta Dillard—Have Mercy, Mr. Percy/Little 
Bitty Tear CUB 9083 
Bill Doggett—BACK AGAIN: = Slush/Slidin'/ 
Doodle/ Bugle Nose/Buttered Popcorn/Two 
Up/Night Train/Bill’s Grill/Goofy Organ/ 
Smoky/Shebar (M) KING 723 
Fats Domino—Ain't That Just Like A Woman/ 
What A Price IMPERIAL 2837 











Champion 
NATURAL & SOULFUL BLUES (recorded in 


Jack Dupree—CHAMPION 





JACK*s 


England ) ATLANTIC 8045 Smiley Lewis—Tell 
Flora D—Way Out, Baby/You Gonna Try Blues 
PASO 103 Lightnin’ Slim—! 
Grandpappy Gibson—The Monkey Likes To Knockin’ 
Boogie/No Success Blues BOBBIN 127 


The Golden Trumpets—The Blood Of Jesus/ 

Standing On His Word 
Consolators—W ho 
All Over God's Heaven 


The Gospel 
member? /Shout 


Slim Harpo—Rainin’ 


Cryin’ EXCELLO 2194 , 

Howlin Wolf—Back Door Man/Wang Dang “‘Narcisse’’ who recorded for the JAXYSON 
Doodle CHESS 1777 label as ‘‘Rev. Narcisse’’—a fine singer.) 
The Highway Q.C.’s—JjESUS IS WAITING: : . VELTONE VLP 3000 
We're Working Hard/Great Trumpet/The Little Junior Parker—Stand By Me/I'll Forget 
Milky White Way/etc. VEEJAY LP 5007 About You DUKE 330 
John Lee Hooker—TRAVELIN’: No  Shoes/! Reno & Smiley—Bringin’ In The Georgia Mail/ 

Please Remember (C&W) KING 4696 


Wanna Walk/Canal St. Blues/Run On/I’'m A 
Stranger /Whiskey 
Sunny  ‘Land/Goin’ 


& Women/Solid 


NASHBORO 682 
Should Re- 


PEACOCK 1825 
In My Heart/Don’t Start 


Sender/ 
To California/i Can't 


Believe/I'll Know Tonight/Dusty Road 


VEEJAY 1023 Otis Spann—OTIS SPANN IS THE BLUES (12” 
Lightnin’ Hopkins—Mojo Hand/Glory Be (el- LP—M&S ) CANDID 9001 
gtr, d.) FIRE 1034 Barrett Strong—Money And Me/You Got What 


Bulli Moose Jackson—ALL TIME HITS (M) 


it Takes 
AUDIOLAB 1524 


Elmore James—Fine Little Mama/Done Some- 


body Wrong 
Albert King—lI've 


Walked All Night Long 
Etta James—AT LAST: Trust In 
Kind Of Love/All 


Tough Mary 
Etta jones—ETTA 
Greenery/Don’t 


People Will say We're In Love/etc. 
Who/Stormy 


Just Don't 


Little Higher/ etc. 


KING 707 
Monday 
IMPERIAL 5719 
Know/Somebody 
EXCELLO 2195 
Little Willie John—SURE THINGS: Heartbreak/ 

Walk Slow/I’m Shakin’/Cottage For Sale/You 

Hurt Me/Sleep/etc. 
Little Milton—I’m In Love/Cross My Heart 
BOBBIN 128 
King Narcisse—LEANING ON JESUS: Walk 

Jerusalem/Leaning On Jesus/Move On Up A 
(This is probably the same 


KING 739 


The Soul Stirrers—jJESUS BE A FENCE: Toiling 
On/I'm A Pilgrim/Wade In The Water/etc. 
SAR LMP 501 


TAMLA 54035 
Sonny Thompson—MOODY BLUES (M) 


KING 568 

FIRE 1031 The Twilighters—Rockin’ Mule/Help Me 
Made Nights By Myself/ RICK! 907 
BOBBIN 129* Lioyd (Fatman) Walsh—Saturday Night Fish 
Me/Sunday Fry 1 & 2 COMAN 60 
1 Could Do Was Cry/ Muddy Waters—MUDDY WATERS AT NEW. 
ARGO LP 4003 PORT: 1 Got My Brands On You/Hoochie 
JONES SINGS: Mountain Coochie Man/ Goodbye Newport Blues/ etc. 
Worry ‘Bout Me/S’posin’/ CHESS LP 1449 


In 


Muddy Waters—-Got My Mojo Working/Woma 
Wanted. CHESS 1774 
Muddy Waters—SINGS BIG BILL: Tell Me, Baby 
Southbound Train/When | Get To Thinking 
Just A Dream/Double Trouble/! Feel So Good, 
| Done Got Wise/Moppers Blues/ Lonesome 
Road Blues/Hey Hey CHESS 1444 
Marian Williams—Lord My Keeper Be/Blood 
Saved Me SAVOY 415 


RECENT ITALIAN RELEASES 

Sidney Bechet—Mezz Mezzrow—SIDNEY BECHET 
MEMORIAL: Where Am 1?2/You Can't Do 
That To Me/Gone Away Blues/Funky Butt/! 
Want Some/Blood On The Moon/Breathless 
Blues/Delta Mood/Baby I’m Cuttin’ Out/ 
Tommy’s Blues/Jelly Roll/Whoop This Wolf 
From My Door/Kaiser’s Last Breaks/Out Of 
The Gallion/Levee Blues/Blues Of The 
Roaring 20s KING JAZZ KJLP 1001 

Sidney Bechet-Mezz Mezzrow—Never Forget The 
Blues/I’m Cuttin’ Out KING JAZZ KJIT-201 

Sidney Bechet-Mezz Mezzrow—Ole Miss/I’m 
Speakin’ My Mind KING JAZZ KJIT 

Sidney Bechet-Mezz Mezzrow—Blues Of Roaring 
20s/Perdido St Stomp KING JAZZ KJIT 204 


RECENT FRENCH RELEASES: 

Louis Armstrong—Ain't Misbehavin’ /Sweet 
Savannah Sue/That Rhythm Man/Savoyager’s 
Stomp (EP) ODEON MDE 2258 

Louis Armstrong—Little Joe/You Rascal You/ 
Them There Eyes/When Your Lover Has 
Gone (EP) ODEON MDE 2264 


(continued on page 40) 





MARCH 1961 


Wednesday Ist... 
Thursday 2nd ... 


Friday 3rd 
Saturday 4th 
Sunday 5th 
Monday 6th 
Tuesday 7th ... 
Wednesday 8th 


Thursday 9th ... 


Friday 10th 


Saturday 11th = 


Sunday 12th 
Monday 13th 
Tuesday 14th .. 
Wednesday 15th 
Thursday 16th.. 
Friday 17th 


Saturday 18th ... 


Sunday 19th 
Monday 20th 
Tuesday 21st .. 
Wednesday 22nd 
Thursday 23rd . 
Friday 24th 
Saturday 25th ... 
Sunday 26th 


Monday 27th ... 


Tuesday 28th .. 
Wednesday 29th 
Thursday 30th . 
Friday 31st 


JAZZSHOWS PRESENTS 


JAZZSHOWS JAZZ CLUB 


100 Oxford Street, London, W.|I. 


Dick Charlesworth and his City Gents 
Bruce Turner Jump Band 

Monty Sunshine and his Jazz Band 

Terry Lightfoot and his New Orleans Jazzmen 
Mike Daniels Delta Jazzmen 

Terry Lightfoot and his New Orleans Jazzmen 
Mike Daniels Delta Jazzmen 

Bob Wallis Storyville Jazzmen 
Fairweather-Brown All-Stars 

Micky Ashman and his Ragtime Jazz Band 
The Vintaege Jazz Band 

Kenny Ball Jazzmen 

Terry Lightfoot and his New Orleans Jazzmen 
Dick Charlesworth and his City Gents 

Bob Wallis Storyville Jazzmen 
Fairweather-Brown All-Stars 

Micky Ashman and his Ragtime Jazz Band 
Alex Welsh and his Band 

Kenny Ball Jazzmen 

The Vintage Jazz Band 

Alex Welsh and his Band 

Monty Sunshine and his Jazz Band 
Fairweather-Brown All-Stars 

Micky Ashman and his Ragtime Jazz Band 
Terry Lightfoot and his New Orleans Jazzmen 
Kenny Ball Jazzmen 

Mr. Acker Bilk’s Paramount Jazz Band 

Mike Daniels Delta Jazzmen 

Bob Wallis Storyville Jazzmen 
Fairweather-Brown All-Stars 

Micky Ashman and his Ragtime Jazz Band 


PICCADILLY JAZZ CLUB 


41 Gt. Windmill St., London, W.1. 


MARCH 1961 


Wednesday Ist... 
Thursday 2nd ... 


Friday 3rd 
Saturday 4th 
Sunday 5th 
Monday 6th 
Tuesday 7th 


Wednesday 8th 
Thursday 9th ... 


Friday 10th 


Saturday 11th se 


Sunday 12th 
Monday 13th 
Tuesday 14th ... 
Wednesday 15th 
Thursday 16th... 
Friday 17th 


Saturday 18th a 


Sunday 19th 

Monday 20th ... 
Tuesday 21st ... 
Wednesday 22nd 


Thursday 23rd ... 


Friday 24th... 
Saturday 25th ... 
Sunday 26th 
Monday 27th 
Tuesday 28th .. 
Wednesday 29th 
Thursday 30th . 


~~ Friday 31st 


Dauphin Street Six 

Cy Laurie Band 

Charlie Gall’s Jazzmen 

Mike Peters Jazz Band 

Micky Ashman and his Ragtime Jazz Band 
New Orleans Knights led by Eric Allendale 
Dauphin Street Six 

Cy Laurie Band 

Dick Charlesworth and his City Gents 
Charlie Gall’s Jazzmen 

Alex Welsh and his Band 

Dick Charlesworth and his City Gents 

Mike Peters Jazz Band 

New Orleans Knights led by Eric Allendale 
Dauphin Street Six 

Dick Charlesworth and his City Gents 

Eric Silk’s Southern Jazzmen 

Charlie Gall’s Jazzmen 

New Orleans Knights led by Eric Allendale 
Micky Ashman and his Ragtime Jazz Band 
New Orleans Knights led by Eric Allendale 
Mike Peters Jazz Band 

Dick Charlesworth and his City Gents 
Dauphin Street Six 

Cy Laurie Band 

Nat Gonella and his Georgia Jazz Band 
Alex Welsh and his Band 

Mike Peters Jazz Band 

Micky Ashman and his Ragtime Jazz Band 
Bob Wallis Storyville Jazzmen 

Dick Charlesworth and his City Gents 


FOR DETAILS OF BOTH CLUBS FROM THE SECRETARY, JAZZSHOWS LTD., 64-66 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 
LL a eID RAIS HOI a RRR SES) RE SS aS 
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ONE SWEET LETTER FROM YOU 








FRUITFUL 


Dear Sir, 

If Mr. Bryan Moore will trouble to re- 
read either my review of the Monterey 
Jazz Festival (Jazz Journal November 
1960), or the two reviews by John Tynan 
and Ralph J. Gleason in Down Beat (10 
November 1960), he will discover that 
Ornette Coleman actually made two, not 
one, appearances at the Festival. 

The first appearance took place on 
Saturday afternoon, and included, in ad- 
dition to Coleman, Don Cherry (trum- 
pet), Scott LaFaro (bass) and Earl Black- 
well (drums). The quartet played a set 
of six tunes which were, as I reported, 
enthusiastically received. 

Coleman made his second appearance 
on the Sunday evening programme, with 
the same personnel less Cherry, a point 
I noted in the above mentioned review. 
It was at this time—and not on Satur- 
day afternoon—that Mr. Cherry was in 
his hotel room, etc. 

In this context, Mr. Moore’s question, 
“Did Mr. Kofsky really hear Coleman’s 
set?” becomes a trifle difficult to answer. 
Instead, I should ask Mr. Moore in re- 
turn: Which one of Coleman’s sets? How- 
ever, lest this reply impel Mr. Moore 
to impugn further my journalistic in- 
tegrity with yet another letter, I will 
volunteer the information that I heard 
both of Coleman’s sets, as indeed I heard 
all of the other performances discussed 
in my review. 

Always happy _ to 
questions. 


answer any 


FRANK KOFSKY. 
Berkeley, Calif., U.S.A. 


‘ TITFER?’ 


Dear Sir, 

May I appeal through your columns to 
any readers who are in the hat trade 
for information as to the style of hat 
worn by the late Lester Young? 

DERYK COLLEY, 
Wakefield. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS 


Dear Sir, 

‘I cannot see that Mr. G. Cherrington 
established any valid objections to what 
Mr Michael Gibson said in his article 
The Paradox of Art Tatum. Nobody is 
going to lose any sleep over the “one 
good eye” story or waste time on de- 
bating the origin of the “tenth” in jazz 
piano. 

What is important, however, is the 
essence of what Mr. Gibson said. How- 
ever, to my mind Mr. Gibson leaves out 
what I feel were Art Tatum’s two most 
satisfactory recording sessions. 

I refer to the four titles made in 
January 1941 by Art Tatum and _ his 
Band:—Wee Baby Blues, Stomping at 
The Savoy, Last Goodbye Blues and 
Battery Bounce. The band consisted of 
Joe Thomas, trumpet; Ed. Hall, clarinet; 
Art Tatum, piano; John Collins, guitar; 
Billy Taylor, bass; Ed. Dougherty, 
drums and Joe Turner vocals. The first 
and last titles only have been issued in 
England. However the four numbers are 
available on a French EP, Vogue-Coral 
ECV 18032. In June of the same year 
Art Tatum recorded with Joe Thomas 
but with Oscar Moore, guitar: Billy 
Taylor, bass: Yank Porter, drums and 
Joe Turner singing the blues. They 
made four sides: Lucille, Rock Me 
Mama, Corinne, Corinna and Lonesome 
Graveyard Blues, The first and last titles 
were originally issued on Brunswick 78s 
and are long out of print. 

To me, Tatum’s best performances 
have always been when he experienced 
the restraining influence of playing with 
a group of competent jazz musicians. 
He felt less the urge to take a leading 
role and it purged his playing to the 
extent of his being able to discard much 
of his more showy tricks and manner- 
isms. This is why I feel the above titles 
are perhaps the best examples of Art 
Tatum’s genius. 

Another point to ponder is that Art 
Tatum’s technical near-perfection has 
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had such a demoralising effect on aspir- 
ing jazz pianists that his influence on 
piano style will never compare with, say, 
that of Fats Waller, Teddy Wilson and, 
currently, Errol Garner. 

It looks as if Tatum may well be re- 
garded by future jazz historians as a 
freak, an odd unaccountable mutation 
in the evolution of jazz. 

RAYMOND SPENCER, 
Epsom, Surrey. 


PAUL DESMOND’S FRIEND 


Dear Sir, 

After reading the review by M. Shera 
of Paul Desmond and Friends in your 
January issue, I am beginning to wonder 
whether some of your so-called critics 
are really critics at all. Generally I have 
found that upon finding a record not 
exactly to their own taste, they admit 
this fact and point out that it could well 
be appreciated by the followers of the 
musician or style concerned. 

If Michael Shera is a critic, then he 
is obviously one who holds the opinion 
that everyone has the same tastes as 
himself. From the start of his review he 
is obsessed by his dislike of Desmond 
and solely for this reason he condemns 
the record as being trivial, without ideas 
or swing. It is not only obvious that 
Mr. Shera has hardly listened to the 
record but also that he knows nothing 
at all about the people on it. His open- 
ing comments, which he states as facts, 
are nothing but his own narrow-minded 
opinions. 

Luckily, I was not deterred from buy- 
ing the record by his dire misrepresenta- 
tion, as I had formed my own opinions 
of it before this “criticism” was pub- 
lished. What annoyed me was the 
thought that some people — unable to 
hear for themselves—might have been 
put off this delightful recording by Mr. 
Shera’s truthless and unprecedented re- 
marks. 

Until now I have more or less trusted 
your critics and been guided by their 
judgement, but if this policy spreads and 
continues, one of the most interesting 
sections of the magazine will be turned 
into nothing but an illustration of how 
your critics feel about various musicians. 

ALAN CODD, 
Ashford, Middx. 


KIEV-VILLE 


Dear Sir, 

I am a student and live in Kiev. In my 
country we do not have jazz orchestras, 
jazz records or jazz magazines and [ 
would pleased if you would print my 
name and address in your wonderful 
magazine. I can send to any correspon- 
dents LP records with Russian classic 
and people’s music in exchange for jazz 
records. 

GEORGE DROFA, 
ul. Petchevsky spusk N 18 KW 66 
KIEV 11, USSR. 














RECENT AMERICAN RECORDS 
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Louis Armstrong—When It’s Sleepy Time Down 
South/Blue Again/! Surrender Dear (EP) 
ODEON MDE 2263 
Eubie Blake—Jubilee Tonight/Eubie’s Boogie 
Rag/The Dream Rag/ Mississippi Rag/Maple 
Leaf Rag/Ragtime Rag/I’m Just Wild About 
Harry/Carry Me Back To Old Virginny/ 
Maryland My Maryland/Carolina In The 
Morning/Sunflower Slow Drag/The Ragtime 
Millionaire/My Gal Is A High Born Lady/ 
Good Morning Blues/Bill Bailey VEGA 30TCF4 
Clarence ‘Gatemouth’ Brown—Okie Doke 
Stomp/Depression Blues/Ain’t That Dandy? / 
September Song (EP) VOGUE MPO 3041 
The Chocolate Dandies—Cloudy Skies/Goodbye 
Blues/Bugle Call Rag (EP) 
ODEON SOE 3553 
Benny Carter—What'll It BE?/Out Of My Way/ 
Sweet Georgia Brown/Cadillac Slim 
RCA EP 75.594 
Lili Delk Christian—i Must Have That Man/ 
Baby—( Victoria Spivey )—Funny Feathers/ 
How Do They Do It That Way? (with Louis) 
ODEON MOE 2550 
Eddie Davis—EDDIE DAVIS TRIO: Day By Day/ 
Concerto For Cootie/| Remember You/Autumn 
in New York/Penthouse Serenade/Land Of 
Dreams/Scotty/On The Street Where You 
Live/Dee Dee's Dance/Don’t Get Around 
Much Any More/Everthing | Have Is Yours/ 
Don't Worry About Me CID 42.003 
Duke Ellington—DUKE ELLINGTON CORONETS: 
Caravan/Cottontail/A Little Taste/Cat Walk/ 
Make No Mistake/Jumpin’ With Symphony 
Sid/Blues For Blanton/Things Ain’t What 
They Used To Be/The Happening/The New 
Piano Roll Blues/Who Struck John/C Jam 
Blues/Alternate/Searsy’s Blues 
VOGUE LD 497 
Dizzy Gillespie—Charlie Parker—Blue 'n’ Boogie/ 
Hothouse/Groovin’ High/Dizzy Atmosphere/ 
All The Things You Are/Things To Come/He 



























































































































































Bunk Johnson—Snag It/When The Saints/Closer 
Walk/High Society /Sister Kate/Darktown 
Strutters Ball/One Sweet Letter From You/ 
Franklin St. Blues RCA 130.246 


Jimmy Lunceford—in Dat Morning/Sweet 
Rhythm/Leavin’ Me/Swingin’ Uptown (EP) 

RCA EP 75.616 

Guy Lafitte—Le Chat Qui Dort/C’est Le 

Printemps/Gone With The Wind/Body & 

Soul/Lonesome Lover Blues/You Can Depend 

On Me COLUMBIA FP 1133 


Jelly Roll Morton—Oh Didn't He Ramble/ 
Winin’ Boy Blues/High Society/! Thought | 
Heard Buddy Bolden Say (EP) RCA 75.604 


jelly Roll Morton—King Porter Stomp/The 
Pearls/Frogemore Rag/Fat Meat & Green (EP) 
CORAL 94163 


Albert Nicholas—I've Found A New Baby/ 
Wolverine Blues/Dear Old Southland/Bugle 
Call Blues/Jelly Roll/Moonglow/Royal Garden 
Blues/High Society/Sensation/Black &  Blue/ 
Blues For Kicks/Confessin’ VOGUE LD 490 


Bud Powell—Confirmation/Star Eyes/Lullaby In 
Rhythm/Mediocre/All The Things You Are/ 
Epistrophy/Buda-pest/Dance Of The Infidels/ 
Salt Peanuts/Hey George (10” LP) 

BARCLAY 3611 


” Cootie Williams—Night Train/Mood Indigo/ 


Lil Darling/Easy Swing/Three O'clock In The 
Morning (12” LP) DECCA 153.931 


T-Bone Walker—T-Bone Blues/Evenin’/Play On 
Little Girl/Blues Rock/Papa Ain't Salty/Two 
Bones & A_ Pick/T-Bone  Shuffle/Stormy 
Monday/Blues For Marili (10” LP) 

ATLANTIC 332006 


Chick Webb—The Dipsy Doodle/ Organ Grinder’s 
Swing/Liza/Little White Lies/What A 
Shuffle/It’s Slumbertime/Along The Swanee/ 
Wacky Dust/Don't Be That Way/Il Want To 
Be Happy/Shine/MacPhearson Is Rehearsin’/ 
That Naughty Waltz/My Last Affair/Squeeze 
Me BRUNSWICK 87.575 


Washboard Bill-In The Morning/Riverboat Dock/ 
Washboard Story/Pot Likker (EP) 
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Beeped When He Should Have Bopped/Emanon 
/One Bass Hit No. 2/Ray’s Ideal/Our Delight/ Jimmy 
Good Dues Blues/Opp Bop Sh’bam/That’s 
Earl, Brother RONDOLETTE A.11 


Special/Tell ‘Em 
Blues (EP) 


Yancey—Yancey 
About Me/Five O'Clock 


ODEON SOE 3568 
Stomp/State Street 


The Cottage, 27 Willow Vale, | 
London, W.12. 
RCA 75.615 apa eee ee ase * ca! 








PUBLICATIONS, etc., FOR SALE 


JAZZ JOURNAL, 1957, 1958, 1959, complete-bound, hard board 
covers, gilt lettering on face and spine, 35/- each, post free. 
1961—41/-. 

BULLETIN HOT CLUB DE FRANCE (Hugues Panassié) 
1/6 per copy. Sample back issue 6d., post 3d. 

“CODA”, THE CANADIAN JAZZ MAGAZINE. News, Articles, 
Record Reviews. November, December, 1960, issues now 
available from: Jazz Journal, 27 Willow Vale, London, W.12. 
Price Is. 9d., post free. 

EUREKA—The magazine of New Orleans jazz and folk blues. 
Edited by Bill Colyer and Graham Russell. March/April, May/ 
June, July/August. Price 2s. 8d. per copy, post free. 

JAZZ HOT (Chas Delaunay )—30/- per year 2/6 Trial Copy. 
JAZZ JOURNAL. Certain back issues 1956/7/8 available at 
bargain prices, 6 for 7/6 (post 1/-), 3 for 4/6 (post 9d.). 
PHOTOGRAPHS. Earl Hines, Josh White (on art paper), Ma 

Rainey (4 colours), 10d. each, 2d. postage. 

SHEET MUSIC. Piano copies of famous JELLY ROLL MORTON 
numbers—Mamie’s Blues. The Miserere. Why? We Are 
Elks. If You Knew. My Home Is In A Southern Town. Naked 
Dance, Big Fat Ham, Winin’ Boy Blues. 3s. 6d. per copy 
post free. 

“JACK TEAGARDEN’S MUSIC”—Howard Waters’ remarkable 
bio-discography, 222 pages. Published by Walter C. Allen. 
Price: 32s. 6d. 


FROM: 


JAZZ JOURNAL LTD., THE COTTAGE 
27 WILLOW VALE, LONDON, W.12 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


All classified advertisements must be prepaid and should arrive 
not later than the 10th of the month prior to publication. 
Rate: 3d. per word. Minimum 5/-. Bold type 6d. per word. 


FRIENDSHIPS. Pen and Personal Friendships. Marriage. Write 
for details and photos to:—EDNA HANSON, DENTON, 
MANCHESTER. 


A FINE LIST of jazz LP’s and EP’s, like new, all periods, bargain 
prices. THE GRAMOPHONE SHOP, 901, Dumbarton Road, 
Glasgow, W.1. 


TAPE/DISC/TAPE transferred to unbreakable LP and 78 records. 
Recorders hired. Compositions submitted to impresarios. 1800 
ft. finest American extended play tape, 32/6, 1200 ft. standard 
23/6. SOUND NEWS, 10 Clifford Street, London W.1. REG. 
2745. 


FOR SALE: Two much sought after LPs—‘“Great Trumpet 
Solisists” (DLP 1054) and “A Visit To Jazzland” (BBR 8071). 
Both these records are brand new except that some tracks 
have been played once. Offers to J. Stanley Clarke, Forest 
Lodge, Sharpthorne, Sussex. 


BUNDLES of American, Continental and British jazz magazines 
—mostly illustrated. 6 for 4/- post free. Jazz Journal, 27 
Willow Vale, London W.12 

ATTENTION PLEASE. Young man (24) desires position record 
shop, Coventry, no experience but excellent knowledge jazz 
(and some pop). Hard worker, clean driving licence, 
Partnership welcomed. Jazz Journal Box 014 

BLUES/MAINSTREAM/R & B enthusiast, finest equipment, good 
tape and record library; wishes to contact similarly interested. 
Davis, 639 Wilmslow Rd, Manchester 20. Tel. Didsbury 9602. 
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WE THINK YOU’D LIKE TO KNOW ABOUT... 


BAD LUCK BLUES—K. Arnold (Red Beans/Bad Luck BI.), Estes (Someday Baby/Jailhouse BI.), Hopkins (Bad 


Things On My Mind/Highway BI.), Wheatstraw (Road Tramp), 7 other fine blues items. 12” 45/- 
2. SCRAPPER BLACKWELL—BI. Before Sunrise/Sally Bl./Shady Lane/E BI./Soft BI./7 more 12” 39/9 
3. RAY BRYANT TRIO—Blue Monk/ Misty/Whisper Not/Walkin’ /Doodlin’/ Bags’ Groove/5 more 12” 45/- 
4. COLLECTORS’ ITEMS—8 rare items by Clarence Sock 4, Windy Rhythm Kings, Williams’ Synco Jazzers and King 
Mutt’s Tennessee Thumpers. Only a few available. 10” 32/6 
5. WILL EZELL’S GIN MILL JAZZ—8 rags and boogie items. Only a few available. 10” 32/6 
6. BENNY GOLSON—Strut Time /Jubilation/Symptoms/Are You Real?/Cry a Blue Tear/etc. 12” 39/9 
7. EDMUND HALL—Uptown Cafe Blues/Caravan/Show Piece/Where Or When/Coquette/Shanty in Old S. T./Sleepy- 
time Gal/Man I Love/Night and Day/Downtown Cafe Boogie/etc, etc 12” 45/- 
8. THE HARLEM JAZZ SCENE 1941 (Christian, Gillespie, Monk, Byas, et al)—Swing to Bop/Stompin’ at the Savoy/ 
Up On Teddy’s Hill/Lips Flips/Kerouac/Stardust/Guy’s Got to Go 12” 45/- 
9. LIGHTNIN’ HOPKINS STRUMS THE BLUES—Katie May/My California/Honey Babe/Shotgun/So Long/ See 
See Rider/Mistreated/Short Haired Woman/Little Mama BI./Rollin’ and Rollin’ 29 RASS 6 
10. THE JAZZTET (Farmer and Golson)—Serenata/It Ain’t Necessarily So/Avalon/I Remember Clifford/Blues March 
/It’s All Right With Me/Easy Living/Killer Joe/etc, etc 12” 45/- 
11. GENE KRUPA—Lover/Gene’s Boogie/Leave Us Leap/Drummin’ Man/Drum Boogie/Tuxedo Junction/Let Me Off 
Uptown/Knock Me a Kiss/That’s What You Think/Boogie Blues 12” 39/6 
12. GEORGE LEWIS—St. Philip St. Breakdown/Salty Dog/Weary BI./Bill Bailey/Old Rugged X./Red Wing/Dipper- 
mouth/Bugle Call Rag/Careless Love/Lou-easy-an-i-a/Tin Roof /Tipperary 12” 39/9 
13. MEMPHIS SLIM—Whiskey and Gin/Misery/Caught the Old Coon at Last/Chicago Stop/7 more 12” 35/94 
14. JELLY ROLL MORTON (solos)—Grandpa’s Spells/KC. Stomp/King Porter/N.O. Joys/Wolverine BI./Big Fat 
Ham/Jelly Roll BI./Shreveport/Stratford Hunch/Bucktown BI./Perfect Rag/etc 12” 39/9 


15. CHARLIE PARKER (“takes” stated unless A)—Air Conditioning (E)/Quasimodo/Crazeology (D)/Klactoveedsed- 
stene/Bird Feathers (C)/Embr. You/Dewey Sq. (B)/My Old Flame/Scrapple From the Apple (B)/Bongo Bop (D)/ 
Out of Nowhere (A)/Don’t Blame Me 12” 39/6 

16. CHARLIE PARKER (ditto)—Bird F. (B)/Embr. You (C)/Scrapple (C)/Don’t Bl. Me/Out of N. (B)/Bongo Bop (D) 
Dewey Sq. (B)/My Old F./Bongo Beep (C)/The Hymn/The Gypsy/Lover Man/Bebop/Bird of Paradise (C) 12” 45/- 
(Note: As a few tracks on 16 and 15 are duplicated, we offer them for £3-19-6 the pair!) 

17. ROCK WITH SAM PRICE—Rib Joint/After Hour Swing/Juke Joint/Chicken Out/Gulley Stomp/Ain’t No Strain / 


Jive Joint/Bar-B-Q Sauce/Tishomingo/Back Room Rock 12” 45/- 
18. THE RETURN OF JESS STACY—Way Down Yonder/St. Louis BI./After Y. Gone/Evil Old Man/New Ideas/Old 
Ideas/Can’t We Be Friends/Memphis BI./Tin Roof/Steve’s Bl./Can’t Believe/Lazy River 12” 45/- 
19. THE TALKATIVE HORNS OF REX STEWART & DICKIE WELLS—Let’s Do It/I May Be Wrong/Jeepers Creep- 
ers/Ain’t We Got Fun/Together/Side By Side/Thou Swell/Frankie & Johnny/3 more. 12” 42/6 
20. DJANGO REINHARDT—Jersey Bounce/Sept. Song/Soph. Lady/Stormy Weather/Dream of You/A-Tisket A- 
Tasket/Anniversary Song/Volga Boatmen/Royal Gdn. BI./Black Eyes/St. Louis BI./2 more. 12” 45/- 
21. TRUMPET TIME—selected trumpet features by the bands of Louis Armstrong, Andy Kirk, Stuff Smith, Lucky 
Milliader, Chick Webb, Sam Price, Benny Carter, Roy Eldridge, Hot Lips Page, et al. 12” 42/6 
22. JOE TURNER—S.K. Blues 1-2/Johnson-Turner BI./Watch That Jive/Nobody In Mind/Lucille/Rocks In My Bed/ 
Careless Love/Play Boy BI./Sunday Mornin’/Mad BI. / etc 12” 45/- 


SPECIAL BOOK OFFER!—Billie Holiday’s moving and revealing autobiography “LADY SINGS THE BLUES” .. . 
now available as a paperback for only 2/6 (postage 6d extra)! 





IS YOUR PICKUP SOUNDING A BIT JADED?—We can offer a remarkable new turn-over cartridge to fit almost any 
shell, complete with high grade sapphire styli, for only 32/6 post free! With a diamond LP stylus it is still only 52/6! 
Superior to most pickups at several times the price. And don’t forget our special amplifier . . . £15-19-6 (carriage 
extra). Details on application. 








— Write now to: 


DAVE CAREY 


THE SWING SHOP — STREATHAM S.W.16 


(or phone STReatham™7345) . 














J.R.R.A. Founder Member 




















PS: Special line! The well known “Songster” brand of steel gramophone needles . . . 3 tins for 4/6, post free! If you use 
them, stock up now while still obtainable! 








V O G U F THE GREATEST 
CATALOGUE IN THE WORLD 





NEW RELEASE 


12 inch. LONG PLAYING 
VOGUE 


“LATIN CONTRASTS” 
BUD SHANK Arrangements by LAURINDO ALMEIDA 
LAE 12248 


Harlem Samba; North of the Border; Sunset Baion; Round 
about Midnight; Toro Dance; Serenade for Alto; Xana Lyn; 
Blowin’ Wild; Prelude II; Frio Y Color. 


DJANGO REINHARDT MEMORIAL 
LAE 12251 


Porto Cabello; Blues Clair; Swing Dynamique; Lover Man; 
Symphony; ‘Melodie Au Crepuscule; Swing Guitars. 

Place De Broukere; Improvisation; St. Louis Blues; Believille: 
Viper’s Dream; Les Yeux Noirs; Minor Swing 


DIZ’N’ BIRD IN CONCERT: DIZZY GILLESPIE & 
CHARLIE PARKER 

LAE 12252 

A Night in Tunisia; Dizzy Atmosphere; Groovin’ High; Con- 
firmation. 

Swing Low Sweet . . . Cadillac; Tin Tin Daeo; Ooh Shoobee 
Doobee; Ending (School Days). 


WITHERSPOON—MULLIGAN—WEBSTER: 

JIMMY WITHERSPOON AT THE RENAISSANCE 

LAE 12253 

Times are getting tougher than tough; How long; Corina, 
Corina; C. C. Rider; Roll ’Em Pete; Everyday; Outskirts of 
Town; Going to Kansas City; Trouble in mind; Saint Louis 
Blues. 


GOLDEN DAYS: KING PLEASURE 

LAE 12258 

I'm in the mood for love; The New Symphony Sid; Don't 
worry “bout me; Little boy don’t get scared; Parker's Mood 
Goiden Days; Tomorrow is another day; No, not much; All 
of me 


7 inch. EXTENDED PLAY 
VOGUE 


WITHERSPOON AT MONTEREY No. 1 
JIMMY WITHERSPOON 


EPV 1269 ; 
No Rolling Blues; Good Rockin’ Tonight; Big Fine Girl. 


WITHERSPOON AT MONTEREY No. 2 
JIMMY WITHERSPOON 
EPV 1270 


Ain’t Nobody’s Business; When I Been Drinkin’. 


7 inch 45 rpm. SINGLE 
VOGUE 


MAHALIA JACKSON 
45V2418 


The Lord’s Prayer; Bless this House. 


JAZZ| 


NEW RELEASE 


12 inch. LONG PLAYING 
CONTEMPORARY 
SHELLY MANNE & HIS MEN AT THE 


BLACK HAWK, Vol. 1 
LAC 12250 & STEREO SCA 5015 


Summertime; Our Delight; Poinciana; Blue Daniel. 


SHELLY MANNE & HIS MEN AT THE 
BLACK HAWK, Vol. 2 
LAC 12255 & STEREO SCA 5016 


Step Lightly; What’s new; Vamp’s Blues. 


ANDRE PREVIN PLAYS JEROME KERN (Piano Solos) 
LAC 12257 

Long Ago (And far away); Sure thing; A Fine Romance; 
They didn’t believe me; All the things you are; Whip-Poor- 
Will; Ol’ Man River; Why do I love you; Go little boat; 
Put me to the test. 


12 inch. LONG PLAYING 

GOOD TIME JAZZ 

HARLEM PIANO SOLOS: LUCKEY ROBERTS & 
WILLIE “THE LION” SMITH* 

LAG 12256 

Nothin’; Spanish Fandango; Railroad Blues; Complainin’; 
Inner Space; Outer Space; *Morning Air; Relaxin’; Rippling 
Water; Between the Devil and the Deep Blue Sea; Tango 
La Caprice; Concentratin’. 


12 inch, LONG PLAYING 

TEMPO 

SAX APPEAL: 

SWEDISH MODERN JAZZ GROUP 

TAP 31 

Kurbits; Play for Love; Birdland. 

Brand New; Just a Take; Blues for Bill; Zodiac. 


“THE FIVE OF US” 

THE JAZZ FIVE featuring VIC ASH 

and HARRY KLEIN 

TAP 32 

There it is; The Five of us; The Hooter; ‘Pon my soul; 
Autumn Leaves; Still Life. 


7 inch. EXTENDED PLAY 

TEMPO 

“BLUE BOGEY” (Vol. 1) 

WILTON “BOGEY” GAYNAIR QUARTET 
EXA 103 

Blues for Tony; Gone with the Wind. 





NEW VOGUE & TEMPO ALPHABETICAL CATALOGUE IS NOW AVAILABLE 
OBTAINABLE FROM YOUR LOCAL DEALER OR DIRECT FROM US PRICE 3/- Plus 6d. Postage. 





VOGUE RECORDS LTD. 113-115 FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 : Telephone: KNI 4256-7-8 





Printed by H. C. Dunckley (Wrotham) Led., Borough Green, Kent. 
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